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CORNISH COOKERY. 


The visitor to Cornwall may regale himself on 
dishes which are to be found nowhere else. He 
will find them interesting both for their peculiarity 
and on account of the antiquity of the receipts. 
Few localities have so many distinctive dishes as 
has Cornwall. This is due to the tenacity with 
which the people cling to ancient customs, and 
to the influence of climate on the products of the 
country. © 

Cornwall is a small peninsula jutting out into 
the Atlantic. Its shores are warmed by the Gulf 
Stream. A mist floats over it in winter and keeps 
it warm, while a similar mist in summer acts as 
a sort of umbrella, and keeps it cool. Scarlet 
geraniums are in full bloom all the year round; 
while, last but not least, the cattle have always 
plenty of grass, snow being almost unknown. 
From this it will be inferred that vegetables and 
milk are prominent features of Cornish diet. 

The most popular dish among the country, 
people is what is known as Cornish broth, the 
chief feature of which is .a huge slice of one of 
the gigantic cabbages, which Cornishmen and 
Cornish cows seem to enjoy with equal relish. 
These cabbages are white, and in autumn often 
attain a size larger than a nine-gallon cask. In | 
agricultural shows specimens have been exhibited | 
as big round as the wheel of a cart, and weighing 
ever twenty pounds. Cornish broth is made by 


boiling a huge slice of one of these cabbages with. 


turnips, carrots, parsnips, parsley and onions. 

Another staple dish is Cornish pastry. 
about eight inches long, and in the shape of a 
turnover. The pastry is ordinary dripping-crust, 
and the inside is composed of slices of meat, either 
pork or beef, mixed with ‘potatoes, turnips, and 
sliced and shredded onions. 

A third popular dish is heavy-cake, which takes, 
among the juvenile inhabitants, the place of 
ordinary plum-cake elsewhere. It is plain, whole- 
some and substantial, and often forms the dinner 
of the laboring man. 

At the season of Christmas, when throughout 
England people are preparing mince-meat and 
plum-pudding, the Cornish housewives are busy 
over the manufacture of the famous saffron-cakes, 
whieh seem peculiar to this country. Probably 
the custom is of great antiquity. It shows how 
censtoms are handed down. Cornish miners in 
the mines of South Africa and Mexico make a 
point of having saffron-cakes at-Christmas. Very 
likely the saffron was originally used from motives 
of economy. 

Sweet giblet-pie, which, beside the ingredients 
of an ordinary giblet-pie, contains raisins, or | 
apples, or potatoes, or turnips, is a well-known | 
dish. 

Sealded cream is eaten in a variety of ways, 
and it seems to be an essential point of hospitality 
to bave a dish of cream at every meal where there 
are guests. Some two gallons of milk are allowed 
to stand, so that the cream may rise; then it is 
placed on a stove and allowed to become hot but 
not to boil. The cream becomes more yellow 
and gets what we may call crinkly. It is best to 
allow a day for the milk to cool before taking off 
the cream. 

To make a Cornish junket, a pint of fresh milk 
is Warmed in a sauce-pan till it is rather warmer 


than blood-heat, two teaspoons of Cornish rennet | 
When cool | 


are added, and it is allowed to cool. 
it is a solid mass of curd. The custom in Corn- 
wall is to serve the scalded cream with the junket, 
which seems to strangers a strange mixture. 
Whether it would be possible to make a junket 
out of city milk we cannot say,—the experiment 
might be tried; but we remember the story of the 
London milkman who told the cook, on her com- 
piaining of the thinness of the cream, that it only 
wanted stirring up, as the cream had settled at the 
bottom. Evidently he was nota Cornishman. - 
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MAGNANIMOUS. 
Violent opposition to a proposed reform may 


express simply the fact that the old is established | 


and understood. When, in 1721, Doctor Boylston 
introduced inoculation in Boston, clergymen, 
doctors and the people violently opposed it. The 
clergy preached against it, arguing that smallpox 


was a judgment of God, and that to try to check | 


it would but “provoke Him the more.” 

The Rev. Mr. Massey preached a sermon 
against ‘“‘The Dangerous and Sinful Practice of 
Inoculation,” from the text, ‘“So went Satan 
forth from the presence of the Lord, and smote | 
Job with sore boils from the sole of his foot unto 
his crown.’’ The clergyman argued that “the 
Devil was the first inoculator, and Job his first 
patient.”’ 

Men patrolled the streets of Boston with halters, 
in search of Doctor Boylston, threatening to hang 
him to the nearest tree. He could only visit his 
patients in the night and in disguise; but he 
persevered. During the year 1721 he inoculated 
two hundred and eighty-six persons, of all ages, 
of whom only six died. During the same period 
five thousand seven hundred and fifty-nine took 


This is | 


| the smallpox, “- olen eight eniient and forty- | 

| four died. Inoculation thus justified itself, and | 
| was generally practised until it was superseded by | 
vaccination. 


into Boston and vicinity was the occasion for a | 
remarkable display of magnanimity by Doctor | 
Aspinwall of Brookline. He had established on | 
his own premises a hospital, in which patients | 
might be inoculated and remain during their | 
sickness. The doctor was so suceessful in yg 
treatment that patients came from far and near, 
and he was forced to build ten additional hospitals. 
About the beginning of the present century 
Doctor Waterhouse, of Cambridge, invited all the | 
physicians of Boston to see the first cases of | 
vaccination in the United States. Doctor Aspin- 
wall went, made a critical examination, took 
home some of the virus, tested it, and satisfied 
himself of the value of the new practice. 
| ‘Doetor,” said he to Doctor Waterhouse, ‘this | 
new inoculation of yours is no sham. As aman 
|of humanity I rejoice in it, though it will take 
| from me a handsome income.”’ 
In less than two years he took down his) 
hospitals, acting in the spirit of John the Baptist, 
who announced that he willingly decreased, that 
the Messiah might increase. 
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GENTLEMEN AND SERVANTS. 


Captain Fred Burnaby, himself an Englishman, 
relates with undisguised pleasure a little incident 
of travel, in which a democratic American got the 
better of one of those rather pompous and self- 
assertive gentlemen of whom.there are said to be 

| still a few specimens left in the British Islands. 
Captain Burnaby had taken passage in a train 
from Paris to Marseilles. 


The night mail was about to start. There were 
none but first-class carriages. The result was that 
| servants and masters had to travel together. 

“You will sit in that carriage," said an obese 
and rubicund Englishman to his groom, pointing 
to my compartment; ‘I cannot go with servants ;” 
and he entered another carriage. 

Farther on, I saw the portly personage in the 
refreshment-room at Dijon. He was talking toa 
little Frenchman, apparently on the best of terms 
with him. The sound of their voices mingled 
| with the jingling of glasses and the clinking of 
knives and forks. Every one was eating as fast 
as he could. The waiters were serving the dif- 
ferent travellers with lightning rapidity, and_ the 
proprietor of the buffet was calling out from time 
to time in a deep, bass voice : 

‘“‘Ne vous pressez pas, messieurs. Il y a encore 
ten minutes avant le départ du train.” 

‘Who is the little man, sir?’’ I inquired of a 
talkative Yankee who had been in my carriage 
and was sitting by my side during the table d'héte. 

‘He, sir? He is my cook. I am taking him 
| to Nice.”’ 
| The rubicund Englishman heard the remark, 
and became more rubicund than ever. 

“I reckon I have collapsed him,” muttered the 
American. “If I have totravel with his servant, 
I don’t see why he shouldn't travel with mine.” 
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“ JOBY'S HAND.” 


A hundred years ago, when travelling and the 
sending of letters were not such simple, every-day 
matters as they are now, gifts, and especially 
hand-made gifts, which passed between friends 
|or relatives living at some distance from each 
| other, were greatly appreciated. They seemed to 
bring with them something of the personality of 
the sender and to shorten the separating miles a 
little. A pretty story is told of a present sent by 
| Mrs. Samuel Bartlett, of Orrington, Me., to her 
| stoters in Plymouth, Mass., in the latter part of 
| the last century. 


The sisters did not visit each other so often as 
| sisters living in Orrington and Plymouth would 
be likely to do to-day, and one can easily 
imagine the delight with which the Plymouth 
sisters received a present which so vividly sug- 
gested ‘Sister Joey,’’ Captain Bartlett's wife, in 
her far-away Maine home. 

Among some presents which Mrs. Bartlett sent 
| to her sisters by one of Captain Bartlett’s packet 
boats bound for Plymouth, was a jar of fine 
butter. As Mrs. Bartlett was about to seal the 
| jar, she had a bright idea. Right into the centre 
of the butter she pressed her little, beautifully- 
shaped hand, leaving a perfect impression. Then 
she sealed the jar carefully, and sent it away. 

Great was the delight of the sister who received 
the jar of butter. She recognized the dear little 
hand atonee. The other sisters were summoned ; 
they came and laughed and even cried a little over 
it, and then cut it out and put it under glass; 
“for, of course,’’ they said, ‘‘we can’t eat Joey’s 
hand ;’’ and so they kept it and looked at it often 
for a long time. 
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USES OF SPECTACLES 
The fact has been noted that, during the severe 


























| winter of 1890-91, the oxen of Moravia made their | 
appearance in blne goggles, which their owners | 
had mercifully put upon them to protect their eves | 
| from the glare of the snow. But this practice, it | 
seems, was not new in Europe. 


Several travellers in Russia have told of seeing 
cattle provided, in winter time, with excellent blue | 
goggles. 
| On the steppes the cattle are often allowed to | 
= at large in winter, to pick up such tufts of | 

herbage as may appear above the snow; and, 
to protect them from the ophthalmia w hic h the 
glaring snow is likely to cause, blue spectacles are 
carefully secured upon their heads. Entire herds | 
of cattle are often spectacled in this way. 

On the desert plains of Arabia and Egy pt | 
horses have often been provided not only with | 
| straw bonnets, such as are sometimes used in | 
America to protect horses against sunstroke, bug | 
with blue goggles to shelter their eyes from the | 
reflection from the great surface of sand. 


‘HE NEVER paid anything in his life;’’ said one 
of an acquaintance who was a most courteous 
| man, but who always | forgot his money obligations, | 
| “except his ranges 
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‘YOU 
The introduction of this preventive of smallpox | | CANNOT NNOT 


Jobbers and Dealers do not have it. | 
We sell to the family direct. It is a 
full size No. 9 Range, weighing 
520 lbs., and has no superior. 
Fitted for both wood and 

specially fine draft. 
Seven-inch back shelf, 
making largest top of 


coal, 





‘RANGE 
AT YOUR 
DEALERS 


F, 





any range. 


holds 28 1-2 quarts. 


Copper Reservoir | 
Thoroughly | 
blacked—ready to use. We | 
pay freight. Costs $30. | 
If you wish more informa- 
tion before buying send to 


P. HOLDEN & CO., Penacook, N. H. 


A novel and useful little article. 
time we are giving them away. 








Morgan's Pants Hanger & Stretcher. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of 20c. 


HARTFORD WIRE WORKS, 247 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 


ENTIRELY NEW. 








trouble (we carry good news to such), and 





books, *‘Beauty’’ and ‘‘Astrology.’’ 





latter you may 
All for two cents: 


illustrated, in the 
horoscope of your life. 


Agents Wanted 





ANGIER CHEMICAL CO., 


Sole Manufacturers. | 6 Irvington Street, 





Angier’s Letter Scale 


For a limited 
If you want 
one send us a two-cent stamp and the names 
| and addresses of five or more people whom you 
know to be suffering from any throat or lung 


we 


will mail you a scale free, along with our littl 
In the 
former you will find female beauty handsomely 
read the 


Boston, Mass. 
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Washington’s Birthday 
SOUVENIR SPOON 


OFFERED AS A 


— Premium 


To any one who will send us the name and 
address of their Grocer and 14c. in stamps. 





“IT have received the Souvenir Spoon and think it just as sweet and pretty as it can be, and it far 
exceeds my expectations. I am satisfied to put iton my sideboard with much more expensive ones.” 
Mrs. S. E. BROWN, North Cambridge, Mass. 
We warrant these Spoons made of the best Nickel Silver, Oxidized Handles, 
Gold-Lined Bowl. They are very handsome and will wear for years. 
Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 
Premium Department, GLASTONBURY, CONN. 
Makers of Ivorine Washing Powder and Williams’ Celebrated Shaving Soaps. 
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Saves Your Carpet’s Wear. 


It goes between the carpet and the floor and takes the grind of broom and shoes — 
makes the carpet feel richer, thicker — protects from moisture and drafts — deadens 


sound. That’s the 
Foided Paper 


Norwich Carpet Lining. 


Made of layers of folded, very durable paper. Has no filthy filling to stick to carpets. Is 

easily, quickly cleaned. Does not tear. Makes a most common-sense Carpet Lining. It 
will save its cost in one year’s wear of the carpets. Compare the ‘‘Norwich’’ w ith any 
other Carpet Lining when you make your next pane and you will see the superior 
value of the ‘‘Norwich,’”’ or send to ‘us for free, large sample. 


For Sale by Best Carpet Dealers. 


If your Dealer will not supply you, it can be ordered direct from ~ Suateny in 
any quantity over 20 yards, express paid, at 10 cents a yard, ¢ ° 


NORWICH CARPET LINING CO., - - Norwich, Conn. 
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‘RUSSIA LEATHER. 


An American Boy’s Adventures in Archangel. 
In Four Chapters. — Chapter ITI. 


The Bogy of the Fookatz Domye. 


I conducted Mar’ya Feodorovna, and her aunt, 
the lady Eufrosiniya Simonovna, to the capacious 
voshok or sleigh of Lizka, the Samoyede girl. 
Four reindeer were harnessed abreast in it. There | 
was plenty of room, and we took Lidiya also. 

Lizka was arrayed in all her finery; and her | 
three great white dogs were jumping up and 
barking loudly beside the voshok. Sitting in her 
high, narrow driver’s seat, she whistled to them 
long and shrilly, cracked her whip, and gave the 
queerest of sharp chirrups to the deer. I used 
often to try to make that chirrup, but never could. 

Vissarion had the sleigh next behind me, with 
Eulampiya and two other girls. Behind came 
Irinach with others; and Ilarion, who had been 
very surly toward me of late, came last, with 
Leonidiya Dimetrovna, Orest’ and Vladimir Dime- 
trivitch. 

When all were embarked, the Knyaz’ sent a | 
mujik to give all the Samoyede drivers a glass of 
vodka, for that was the evil custom. Several of 
them had already taken more than was good for 
them. 

At a signal shout of “‘Skorei! Skorei!’’—Go!— 
we all set off together, the Samoyedes whistling 
and piping amid such a jangle of sledge bells as 
we never hear in America. Every deer wears on 
his harness at least four very noisy large bells, 
which are supposed to frighten off wolves; and 
when, as on this night, twenty deer spring away 
together, the clatter was something to marvel at. 

Lizka led the way, at full bound, down the. 
wide, short street from the Gostinyi Dvor to the 
river front, thence down the bank and out on the 
Dwina, to course away toward Rusanov. 

The dogs ran beside the sleighs, barking with | 
glee; and it was all so exhilarating that we 
laughed and hallooed loudly. Some of the Russ 
boys howled to imitate wolves, some sang songs 
at the top of their voices, and often the Samoyedes 
cried, ‘‘Yoof-too-Ta!’’ I do not believe there was 
a merrier Thanksgiving party that night, even in 
America. 

For ten versts we sped down the frozen river. 
The night was not very dark; there was a thin, 
new moon, low over the forests on the west shore. 

At Rasanov we circled out across the wide reach 
where the river splits on the delta; and then, 
keeping to the west shore, started on our home 
run. 

The sleighs were now scattered about, and of | 
their own accord the drivers began racing. Llarion’s | 
driver came pressing close after Lizka, and finally | 
ran past us. Thereupon the people who were in it | 
exulted over us, crying, ‘‘Lyenevie !’’—Slow! slow! 
until Lizka whistled to her four deer in good | 
earnest, and a real race began. 

The other sleighs were left somewhat in the rear. 
For at least a verst we flew on like the wind, and | 
all became excited. Lizka was then on the point | 
of passing Ilarion’s team, when his Samoyede | 
driver suddenly wheeled his deer directly in front 
of ours. In a moment the two teams were | 
entangled in a wild scramble; and the sleighs 
came bumping together alongside. But no one | 
was thrown out. All laughed except arion, | 
who had behaved malignantly toward me all the | 
evening. 

Now, instead of accepting the collision as a joke, | 
he made an angry remark to Lizka, who had | 
jumped from her seat and was straightening her | 
team and chiding the other driver. Instantly her | 
wild temper flamed up, and turning, she cracked | 
her whip within an inch of Llarion’s nose. No| 
spectator could help laughing, it was done 80 | 
quickly and so sharply. Perhaps it was the laugh | 
that stung Llarion’s evil temper. | 

He caught the lash of the whip in his hand, | 
jerked it from Lizka, and reversing it, sprang 
forward and struck her on the head with the butt | 
of it. Lizka would have escaped the blow, but | 
our sledge prevented her from springing aside. | 
She fell stunned, partly on the ice, partly against 
the sleigh. 

I had never before in my life seen a woman 
struck. My chivalric American fury was aroused. 
Impulsively I jumped from the voshok and seized 
llarion by the collar, crying out in horror, “Ve 
sobaka! (You cur!) What have you done!” 

He turned upon me, with a harsh Russian oath, 
and struck at me, too, with the whip butt. But 


the blow fell high on my upraised arm; and I at| of bears and wolves, or shapkas from the woolly 
once closed with him. We struggled for a moment, | hides of sheep. 


for we were of nearly the same strength. Then I 
‘‘back-locked’’ and threw him, for he knew noth- 
ing of the way American boys wrestle. 
hard on the ice, and I fell upon him. 


He fell | 


I would have let him get up, but grinding his | 


teeth and cursing me, he fastened both hands in 
my hair and tugged with all his strength. This 
let my own temper out, and I choked him till he 
was glad to let go. 

Lizka meantime had regained her feet. Fairly 
screaming with rage, she tried to get near Llarion 
with a kvot—a kind of small hatchet that is regu- 
larly carried in a sheath in Samoyede sledges. 
Orest’ and the other Samoyede driver were hold- 
ing her back by main strength; and for some 
moments after I allowed Ilarion to get up, we had 
difficulty in quieting the savage and angry girl. 

As soon as the heat of the 
quarrel passed, I felt very 
much ashamed that I had 
had a part in such a fight. 
By this time Vissarion and 
the others had overtaken us. 
I tried to make light of the 
affair and pass it by; but 
the ride was spoiled. We 
drove home drearily, Ilarion 
violently enraged, and Lizka 
barely restrained from retali- 
ation. 

Mar’ya Feodorovna and 
the lady Eufrosiniya, as also 
Orest’ and Vladimir Dimetri- 
vitch, who had seen it all, 
blamed Llarion exceedingly, 
but they did not appear to 
regard Ilarion’s striking of 
Lizka as an extraordinarily 
detestable act. Russians at 
Archangel often beat the mnu- 
jiks, as peasants are called, 
and deemed it no grave mat- 
ter to strike a droshki driver, 
or a Samoyede. 

That I had taken Marion 
in hand so sharply appeared 
to them rather hasty, I think. 
A foreigner needs to be very 
careful in his deportment in 
Russia, or any other country. 
The affair bore bitter fruit 
for me. 

For several weeks after my 
Thanksgiving dinner, it was 
necessary for me to save my 
money, for I had spent it a 
little too freely. Work had 
ceased for the colder part of 
the winter in the tanneries, 
and I spent the most of the 
short days at the pope’s 
house, studying Russian. 

llarion glared at me angrily 
whenever I met him in the 
street. He incited certain 
youngsters of the lower sort at the market to call 
me hard names, and hoot at me as a foreigner 
when I appeared there. But Vissarion and most 
of the other boys were heartily friendly to me; 
and whenever I met Mar’ya Feodorovna at the 
sobor, or on the street, she greeted me with a 
gentleness which quite cheered me up. 

Christmas and New Year’s are celebrated in 
Archangel somewhat as in America. The children 
even hang their stockings in expectation of gifts 
from the Russian St. Nicholas. On Christmas 


eve, Vissarion and I dressed ourselves grotesquely | 


and drove from house to house in a 
sleigh, throwing packages of sweetmeats to our 
friends; for by this time my finances had begun 
to recover a little. 

The nights were now very long and dark. The 
sun seemed to rise for no more than a hand’s 


| breadth in the south at midday; and before three 


o’clock it had grown dark again. As the town 
was scarcely lighted at all, people went about the 
streets with lanterns. Snow-storms came often, 
and then hundreds of people would be seen in 
front of their homes, shovelling snow by lantern 
light. 

The weather was far colder than any I had 
experienced in New England. I bought a huge 
bearskin cap which came over my ears and folded 
down my neck. My “buffalo coat’’—a great 
comfort—was the only one in Archangel. Nearly 
all the Russians wore coats made from the skins 


reindeer | 


The Knyaz’ Golitzin drove out in a long over- 
coat from the skin of a single large white bear. 
The Knyaginya Anastasiya, his wife, as well as 
her sister, Eufrosiniya Simonovna, and Mar’ya 
Feodorovna wore very long shenelly, or cloaks of 
sable from Siberia, the deep brown fur of which 
would lie as it was stroked, and gave out a pleasant 
odor. 

Mar’ya Feodorovna wore a hood or cap of dark 
sealskin which became her fair white complexion ; 
and never, even in New England, had I seen a girl 
more beautiful, or of such gentle, endearing 
manners. 

The people now undertook no journeys of any 
length; for the great fir and pine woods of the 
surrounding country were much infested by 
wolves. No very large packs came near the city, 





“1 floundered through the Snow. 


but small packs of from three to ten entered 


Solombola and other outlying suburbs every night, | 


after the Dwina had frozen. Many of these were 


old,.cunning wolves which had lived near for ten | 


or twelve years, and knew the ways and habits of 
the people very well. But the veterans did not 
ordinarily hunt in packs. They came into the 
suburbs singly by night, and ate everything they 
could find. 

There was no need of a dog law, or a dog pound, 
in Archangel. The wolves caught every stray dog, 
and every stray cat, too, that did not find a tree or 
other safe place of refuge. They would sneak into 
the streets after it grew dark, and lie crouched 
behind some sheltering object. If an unwary dog 


| came trotting past, there was a sudden rush, a 


wild yelp, and the wolf would dash away with his 
prize into the forest. - 

These wolves had a habit of hunting steadily 
for several nights and days, without eating their 
prey. Four or five would join to make a pile of 
game at some spot out in the woods, each one 
bringing his prey to the pile and covering it with 
snow. After making a fine hoard, they feasted 
heavily, and then lay stupidly about for two or 
three days. 

These ‘‘town wolves’’ rarely attacked a man, or 
even a child, for the reason, so the people said, 
that they were afraid it would get them into 
trouble! Some were large and strong enough to 
overpower a man. Once I saw a huge one, 


crouching in the dark, behind 
Solombola. 

I had been visiting a birchwood kiln, where the 
tar for dressing Russia leather is prepared, and 
had a distance of four versts—two miles and a 
half—to go after dark. As I was hurrying past 
lumber piles through a long, crooked lane, I caught 
the fiery green glint of an animal’s eyes, turned 
upatme. I hastened on till I came where I could 
pick up two big stones, and then turned slowly 
back. But the wolf was watching me and ran 
before I came near enough to pelt him. 

One of these lurking wolves gave me a great 
start one night on an occasion when I was attem)'t- 
ing to exhibit superior courage. 

On the birthday of St. Philip in February, there 
was a special service at the church which bore the 
name of this martyr, in the southern portion of 
Archangel. 


a woodpile, in 


Vissarion invited me to go with his 
family to this service. We set off at 
five o’clock on a very dark evening. 
The distance from the sobor was more 
than a mile. 

The Knyaz’ and Knyaginya, with 
Pope Gospodin, rode in their voshok, 
but we young 
went on 

Vissarion, 


people, carrying lan- 
foot, from 
Sorfélei, 


choice. 
Mar'’ya 
Feodorovna and myself, Orest’, Nik- 


terns, 
Besides 


olai, the ponomar’, and Mother Olga’s 
two daughters, Lidiya and Eulampiya, 
went with us. Naturally, I improved 
so good an opportunity to walk with 
the dauzhter of the Knyaz’. : 

The footway beside the street had 
been in cleared of snow, which 
was piled up on both sides, almost as 
high as one’s head, with barely space 
for two persons to walk abreast. I 
carried a lantern in my left hand to 
show the path, and on this one occasion 
persuaded Mar'ya Feodorovna to take 
my other arm—as girls did in Amer- 
ica. I told her of the schools and of 
coasting and skating in America; and 
she told me, among other things, of 
recent naval fighting in the Black Sea, 
news of which her father had received. 

After our lantern 
party hurried homeward, some stamp- 
ing their feet for warmth, and some 
running along the shovelled path. Thus 
we fell behind, and when Mar’ya 
Feodorovna would have gone faster, I 
pretended to be very lame, so that [ 
could not make haste. This amused 
her, and as I hobbled forward, affect- 
ing to hasten, she was quite convulsed 


part 


service most of 


with merriment. 

“Nah, na, Andrei Stefanovitch, | 
fear you are but a great dissembler!"’ 
she cried. ‘‘And but this moment out 
of the Church of St. Philip the martyr, 
too!”’ 

But still I limped and panted, getting 
us farther behind the others. 

‘‘Helas! do pray make haste, brother 
Andrei!”’ she implored, still langhing. ‘My aunt 
will chide you again; for she already dislikes your 
American manners toward me. We must go 
home with the others !”’ 

At this I groaned, and pretending to run at great 
speed, stumbled accidentally into the high wall of 
snow and put out my lantern. 

“Oh, careless one! Now are we indeed in the 
|dark!’’ exclaimed Mar’ya Feodorovna. ‘Dost 
| not know that we still have the Fookatz domye to 

pass on our way ?”’ 
“The Fookatz domye, the bogy house, what is 
that?” I asked, behaving myself now, for I 
detected a little real anxiety in her tone. 
Hurriedly as we walked on with our unlighted 
lantern, Mar’ya Feodorovna told me somewhat of 
the haunted house of Archangel. Long ago one 
Count Sergius Glinkoe had lived there—a wicked 
boyar, who drowned his wife in the Dwina at 
flood. Afterward he lived in his house with his 
three servants. 
On one Michaelmas morning he was found 
strangled in the old house, though the servanis 
had heard no noise in the night, as of enemies, or 
robbers, entering the domye. Ever afterward, at 
| intervals, a specter in wet clothes had been seen to 
| come, as some people said, in the dead of night, 

from the direction of the river, and enter the 
| house. But watch as any one might, the appari- 
| tion was never seen to come forth. 

“You do not believe that nonsense, Mar’ya 
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Feodorovna,”’ I said, wagbing. “Why, in my 
country only the ignorant believe in ghosts !’’ 

“7 do not know,”’ she replied, with gentle candor. 
“By day I often think that I do not believe in 
them at all; but by night I as often-find myself 
shivering with dread; and I would not enter the 
house of the wicked old Count Sergius for all the 
treasures of Moskva!”’ 

“I would, then!” said I. “I would as soon 
enter that house as walk this street.’ 

“Are you then so bold?” 
Feodoroyna, with a slight rising inflection of her 
voice. 
Andrei Stefanovitch.” 

‘Boasting! Indeed, I am not,’’ I cried. 
shall see me do it as soon as we reach the house. 


At this moment we came up with Vissarion, | 
Nikolai and the others with their lanterns; for | at the capture of the building—eighty-three of the 


they had stopped and were waiting for us. 





| 
| 
| 


| 


“You | 
»| of the key crossing the Atlantic to lie on Washing- 


The | besiegers and one of the besieged—adds, 


affectionate letter of the 17th March, 1790, by 
one conveyance, and the token of the victory 
gained by liberty over despotism, by another, for 
both which testimonials of your friendship and 
regard, I pray you to accept my warmest thanks. 
In this great subject of triumph for the New 
World, and for humanity in general, it will never 
be forgotten how conspicuous a part you bore, and 


|how much lustre you reflected on a country in 
| which you made the first displays of your char- 
exclaimed Mar’ya | acter.” 


The picture mentioned was a pencil sketch, and 


“I have never before heard you boast, | hangs beneath the glass box containing the key in 


the old hall at Mount Vernon. 


Carlyle in his “French Revolution’ makes note 


ton’s hall table; and in giving the number killed 


“The 


first words Orest’ said were, “Yonder, up this | Bastille Fortress, like the city of Jericho, was over- 
siort street, stands the Fookatz domye, Brat | turned by miraculous sound.” 


Andrei.” 


| 
| 


The great clock of the fortress, that ticked the 


“Da, da, and Andrei wishes to enter it at once!’ | weary minutes into wearier hours, is now in a 


replied Mar’ya. Feodorovna, laughing a little. 
‘But that is not good,”’ said Nikolai, gravely. 
“But it is what Andrei is going to do!”’ 


exclaimed, for I thought that Mar’ya Feodorovna | the patriots of July, 1789. 


secretly doubted me. 


The ponomar’ Nikolai, who was a very devout | flight. Mrs. 


young man, wouid have nothing to do with the | 


private clock-maker’s apartment, and upon the 


| site of the vawning, stone-faced dungeon there 


scheme, and walked away toward home, with | 
Lidiya and Eulampiya and their lantern; but | 


Vissarion and Orest’, 
sort, cried : 

‘‘Make in, Brother Andrei! 
as the yard-gate with you;"’ and they led the way 
along the short street. Mar’ya Feodorovna now 
whispered to me, ‘Do not go, Brother Andrei!” 

“But why not?’ I said. ‘You have yourself 
laughed at me.” 

She laughed again, but rather nervously. 


who were of a different | 


We will go as far | 


I | now stands a lofty column of bronze dedicated to 


It is crowned by a 
gilded figure of Mercury spreading his pinions for 
A. M. C. MILER. 


—_—————_2oe-—— 


“HER OWN MEDICINE.” 


A Case of Speaking out.— Sincerity and Heartlessness. 
Young Doctor Dalton set the door of his office 


| open, and listened for a moment to the chorus of 
| laughter and merry chatter that came across the 


| had visitors, 
It | ‘‘auxiliary girls’’ 


hali from the sitting-room. His sister Louise 
eh? Of course they were the 


was but a few steps up the street to the yard-gate, | join them. 
and then the outline of the old windowless mansion | 


could be made out dimly. 
thirty yards from the street. 
seemed partly broken in. I re-lighted my lantern | 
from Vissarion’s. 


*‘Now, all stand here while I call on the bogy !”’ | 
I exclaimed, and floundered through the deep | 


snow of the vacant yard to the door. 

Snow had drifted inside the old hall. 
glance into it, I entered, stamping my feet, and 
passed along the hall to a door which I saw at the 
rear end of it. This door stood ajar. 

I forced it farther open with my foot, and hold- 
ing my lantern out in front of me, stepped into 
the dark room. 

As I did so, I heard a noise, as of shuffling 
feet; and I confess that it gave me a shivery sen- 
sation. I could not see the opposite side of the 
room, but I took a step or two forward, and to 
keep up my courage, shouted, ‘“‘Hurrah !”’ 

On the instant came an ugly loud snarl and a 
rush. I heard teeth snap close by my legs—and 
a great, shaggy, gray wolf scurried out past me, 
his toe-nails scratching madly on the floor. 

I yelled, swung my lantern at the brute, and 
smashed it in pieces against some old article of 
furniture. At the same moment I heard the boys 
shout excitedly, and something much like a scream 
from Mar’ya Feodorovna. Thinking that the 
wolf might possibly have flown at them, I ran out 
hastily, but found that the creature had dashed 
past them, intent only on escape. 

No doubt the wolf had been skulking inside the 
old house for several days, for I had noticed no 
tracks in the light snow near the door. The beast 
may even have had his winter den there. It had 
startled us all, but we went homeward laughing 
about it, and I rallied my companions a little on 
the “‘bogy"’ of the Fookatz domye. 

Cuar.es A. STEPHENS. 
(To be continued.) 


——— 


THE KEY OF THE BASTILLE. 


A-prominent daily newspaper remarked not 
very long ago: ‘‘A great deal is made of.the key 
of the Bastille in one of the elder Dumas’s 
romances, but sober history has no more to say | 
about this key than about the iron gratings of the 
windows, or any other fragment of ironmongery 
that helped to make the rubbish heap into which 
the famous castle was converted.’’ 

This statement is, of course, far from the truth. 
The key of the Bastille, as tens of thousands of 
visitors know, is in a glass case firmly secured to | 


After a} 





He was sure of his welcome, for just now he 


It stood twenty or| was a person of special consideration in their 
The doorway gaped minds. 
black, and the roof, as shown by the snow on it, bazaar in aid of the new hospital he had set his 
| beast on, and the girls were to have an important 


The ladies of the place were to hold a 


| part in the enterprise. His sister, Louise Dalton, 
was their leader, and they had assembled to 
discuss ways and means with her. 

The young doctor went to the door of the 
sitting-room and stood there looking in, so tall 
and broad-shouldered that he almost filled the 
doorway. Yet for the moment no one noticed his 
coming, so entirely occupied were they with their 
business. 

The room was thronged with girls in bright 
raiment; all very much in earnest, after the gay 
and light-hearted manner of girls, and all talking 
at once. Soon Aurora Fleming saw the doctor, 
and came and stood before him, a wee morsel of 
humanity, not so high as his shoulder. ; 

“I am very mach obliged to you, Doctor 
Dalton!” she said, with a vain attempt to appear 
solemn. ‘You have given me an inspiration that 
will make our bazaar a bewildering success. 
Listen, girls. We will have a Zenobia tableau!”’ 

She looked around expectantly, as if waiting 
for the others to applard her suggestion ; but they 
silently awaited an explanation. 

‘““Why, don't you know what a Zenobia tableau 
is?’ she asked, in a pitying tone. ‘Well, I 
didn’t know myself until I saw the doctor standing 
here. It is the easiest thing in the world, and will 
produce a tremendous effect. Queen Zenobia has 
just returned from one of her great victories, you 
know. She is standing in triumph. At her feet 
is a captive whom she hag taken in battle with her 
own hands, and has bound with chains. That’s 
all.” 

“But what have I to do with it?’’ the doctor 
asked, in amused bewilderment. ‘How have I 
given you that brilliant inspiration ?’’ 

‘How dense everybody is! Don’t you under- 
stand? I will be Zenobia, and you must be my 


in there, and he determined to | 


be taunted with her ugliness. Even a jest on that | suspicious. He OTD at what he had not icant, 
topic is painful; a taunt is unendurable. | however, and shrewdly decided that he would not 

Louise Dalton had seemed to give her trifling | appear at Mrs. Terhune’s house until late that 
words the full force of a malicious taunt. That | evening. 
was “her way.’’ Somehow, by look or tone or| Mrs. Terhune, general-in-chief of thé bazaar 
turn of manner, she contrived to make a poisoned | movement, had called a special meeting of the 
arrow of her lightest jest. Probably she put more | Girls’ Auxiliary Society at her home that night, 
poison than she intended on the tips of her darts. | in order that she might hear their reports and 
She did not think of herself as malicious, but took | make informal suggestions. In all such invita- 
pride in her “sincerity.” tions Doctor Dalton was included, as a matter of 

Young Doctor Dalton somewhat relieved the | course, for he was the animating spirit of the 
general distress by closing the door and going | whole enterprise. 
back to his office. He sat down resolutely at his When the time for the special meeting arrived, 
desk. He had work to do, and he meant to do it; | most of the girls were already assembled in Mrs. 
but he simply sat there thinking, and evidently Terhune’s parlor. She observed that some of 
his thoughts were not agreeable. | them seemed excited—perhaps in rather better 

Presently he heard the girls trooping through | spirits than usual. Louise was the last to come 
| the hall on their way out. He set his door ajar in, and to the surprise of all she came alone. 
| again and watched them. They still tried to keep She explained that her brother was detained at 
up the appearance of gayety, but there was a | the last moment, but would certainly come later 
painful air of “make-believe” about all their|in the evening. Oddly enough, the assembled 
efforts. girls appeared distinctly glad of his temporary 

When they were gone the doctor crossed the | absence. A little sigh of relief rippled through 
hall and entered the sitting-room again. This | the room, and smiles and whispers were exchanged. 
time his manner was Ominously serious, and his “Tt will be so much easier without him!’’ Mrs. 
face was stern. He had determined to talk to his | Terhune caught from one of the whisperers near 
sister in true elder-brother style. Louise, busily | her. 
arranging papers, was to all appearance as serene “But, Louise!”” Grace Terhune exclaimed, in a 
as if nothing had gone wrong. | tone of sharp disapproval. ‘You don't mean to 

‘The girls seemed out of sorts when they went | say that you came here alone ’”’ 
away,”’ said the doctor. | Why not?’’ Louise asked, in cool surprise. 

“T suppose they were tired,’’ Louise remarked,| ‘Oh, nothing; only it is rather late, and it is so 
calmly. | far from your house to ours, and you had to 

“I never knew Aurora Fleming to cry for| pass the theatres and the clubrooms. I don’t 
weariness, and she certainly had tears in her eyes | consider it proper for a young girl to come so far 
when I saw her just now.” | alone in the evening!” 

‘‘Nonsense! I thought Rory Fleming had| Every breath in the room seemed suspended for 
more strength of mind than to cry for a thing like | the moment. Louise had an uncomfortable feeling 
that! She ought to know by this time that it is that every pair of eyes there was watching her. 
my way to speak what is in my mind.” | She was angry at the words, and all this attention 

“Probably she does. It is a wonder if she | did not make her anger less. 
| doesn’t! All the same, you cut her to the heart.’ | ‘I can manage my own affairs!’’ she declared, 
Louise filed away some papers, and checked off | indignantly. ‘‘That was nothing short of imper- 
some memoranda in her note-book. She made | tinence!”’ 
no reply in words, but the manner of her silence! ‘‘Grace!’’ Mrs. Terhune exclaimed in horror, 
meant much. It implied the patience of calm | turning upon her daughter. “What can you 
superiority to criticisin. | mean by such rudeness? I am amazed!” 

“IT wonder how you would feel under the same | ‘““Now mother! You know it is only my way.” 
circumstances!’’ her brother exclaimed. “Sup- | “I know nothing of the kind! And if it were 
pose some of the girls had the bad manners to say | your way, I should do my best to get you out of 
the things to you that you are all the time saying | it. For my part, I think Louise was brave to 
tothem! I almost wish they would try it!”’ come so far alone, rather than miss the meeting.” 

His sister paused in her work and looked up at| ‘I suppose that isso. I never thought of that,”’ 
him with a sort of tolerant surprise. Grace confessed, with apparent contrition. 

“Is it bad manners to speak the truth?” she | “Now, girls, about the music,’’ said Mrs. 
asked. ‘‘You wouldn't have me say anything Terhune, eager to change the subject. ‘I don’t 
else, would you? I despise a hypocrite. I try to | wish to dictate, but Ido hope you will make ita 
speak the exact truth, and to say precisely what | marked feature of the affair. With so much 
is in my mind. That is my way. It is not my musical talent at command, there can be no 
fault if the truth hurts sometimes.” | difficulty about it. We count on you, Louise, for 

“Your way! Your mind! The truth!” her | at least one selection on the piano, and one or two 
brother exclaimed. ‘It is quite possible to mend | songs.” 
bad ways, and I advise you to set about it.| Louise, who was proud of her singing and 
Before speaking exactly what is in your mind, it | playing, smiled complacently at this suggestion. 
might be as well to make sure that the right thing| ‘Of coursé we must have music,’ said Olive 
is in there to be spoken.”’ | Moore. ‘But, Louise,’’ turning to her with an 

Louise did not reply. |air of the most candid plain-speaking, ‘‘do be 

“The Golden Rule would be an excellent thing | careful in your playing not to attempt anything 
to keep in your mind, with the other things | too brilliant.. Sometimes, do you know, your 
there,’’ the doctor continued, still very severely. | execution is a little like capital punishment.” 

“A pity you did not find it there before speaking “And do select a song suited to your voice,” 
about Aurora’s lack of beauty. There are plenty | said Bess Davis; ‘not too high, you know. 
of pleasant truths to be spoken about a girl so| When you get upon the high C’s there is the least 
good and wholesome as Aurora Fleming; why | possible suggestion of piracy !’’ 

not try some of them? But no—your boasted “And if you sing a ballad, do try to put some 
‘way’ is to carefully pick out the one little bit of | expression into it!’’ Esther Wild advised. ‘You 
truth that is going to hurt! Is it the truth, or its | don’t always do that, you know.” 

bitterness to others, that charms you, Louise ?”’ “And when you undertake to play —’’ Helen 

He went away abruptly, and Louise heard him | Minor began. But she got no further, for Mrs. 
leave the house. She was glad he was gone, for | Terhune interrupted her by rapping sharply on 
now she could go on with her work. the table with a paper-knife. 

She was not in the least impressed by the little| The good lady had listened in speechless amaze- 
sermon he had inflicted upon her. She did not| ment to this outbreak of rudeness. What had 
mind anybody’s sermons very much. That was | come to all these well-bred, well-mannered girls? 
‘ther way’’ also. She needed stronger medicine | Never before, she was sure, had they been guilty 




















prisoner-of-war !”’ 

The idea of such a Zenobia taking such a 
captive, and binding him in chains, was delight- | 
fully absurd. Everybody, the doctor included, 
laughed and clapped hands. As usual, Louise | 
Dalton was the first to stop laughing. 

“It wouldn’t do at all!’’ she said, in her sharp | 
way. ‘Inmipossible! Why, everybody would | 
remember that Queen Zenobia was good-looking. | 
Rory wouldn’t do at all.’’ 

There was an instant of astounded silence; then | 
all the girls began chattering at the tops of their | 
voices about whatever came first to their tongues 
—anything to pretend that nothing shocking had | 


the wainscoting in the hall at Mount Vernon. | happened! 


General Lafayette was commander of the National | 


Guards at the time of the destruction of the | fact. Before Louise spoke, Aurora had been | and now, free from the restraint of her presence, | 
Bastille, and directed and -assisted in razing it to sparkling with glee at her little bit of nonsense; | they were talking with great animation. 


the ground. 

The key fell into his hands, and a few months 
after the demolition of the dungeon he sent it by 
‘Thomas Paine, who was in London at the time, to 
General Washington. 

The short correspondence between them on the 
subject is very interesting. 

Lafayette wrote: “Give me leave, my Dear | 
General, to present to you a picture of the Bastille 
just as it looked a few days after I ordered its 
demolition, with the main key of the fortress of 


“It is a tribute which I owe as a son to my 
adopted father, as an aide-de-camp to my general, 
as a missionary of liberty to its Patriarch.’ 





Washington replied, “I have received your | 


| thought of her lack of beauty. 


But their loving-kindness could not hide the | 


now the sparkle had all died out of her. She | 
tried bravely to conceal her wound, but they all | 
knew that she had been hurt. Such a wanton, | 
cruel hurt! Louise Dalton was the only one) 
capable of inflicting it. 
Aurora’s friends never mentioned and seldom | 
She was so good 
and jolly, she was such ‘capital company,” her | 
homely face was always lighted up with such | 
bright intelligence; they all loved her so enthasi- | 
astically that her crooked nose and freckled face 
and brick-colored hair did not matter in the least. 
Undoubtedly they mattered to her, in her secret | 
heart. She had the good sense not to be unhappy | 





reconciled to being ugly, and no ugly girl likes to | 





| driving; but he had no time to spare, having | 


| Came near them. 


than could be administered in any sermon. of such behavior. 

The doctor had gone to keep an appointment. “What does all this mean?” she demanded, 
He had not far to go, so he walked instead of “I did not believe one of you capable 
of such conduct, and here you are, all—I do 
bestowed so much of it unprofessionally in the | believe every one of you would behave just as 
last half-hour. Otherwise he would certainly | outrageously if I would permit it! Have you no 
have lingered to join the group of auxiliary girls | consideration for your friend’s feelings? You 
that he passed on his way. have mortified her beyond measure, already.’ 

As it was, he hurried by them with only a; Truly, Louise appeared overwhelmed with 
| pleasant word of greeting. But he could not help | mortification and anger. Her serene complacency 
hearing scraps of their conversation before they | had quite deserted her, and she stood, hot with 
suspected hjs presence. He smiled, thinking that | blushes, trembling with indignation and shrinking 
Louise ought certainly to approve of their talk; | with humiliation. 
for beyond a doubt they were “speaking precisely “For shame, girls! It is too bad!” 
| what was in their minds.’ The protest came from Aurora Fleming, who 

They had left Aurora Fleming at her home; | had not. been taken into the confidence of her 
champions. The smart of her own recent wound 
| made her pitiful, even toward the one who had 

“Nothing in this world will ever do Louise any | wounded her, and she put a friendly arm protect- 
good but some of her own medicine; and we’ll | ingly about Louise. 
have to give it to her!”’ “But, Louise, you have no right to be angry 

That was the first thing the doctor heard as he | with the girls for speaking the exact truth, you 
It recalled so sharply what he | know! They were only saying just what was in 
had just been saying to his sister that he was their minds.” 
almost startled. Agnes Trevor said this in a rather weak and 

“But how are we ever to do it, girls? I) faltering tone. She was almost in tears over the 
positively don’t believe I can go through with it!” | distress of her friend. So were the rest of them, 

“We must go through with it—all of us! this | | for that matter; the punishment had been harder 
very night! If ever anybody deserved punish- | to inflict than they had foreseen. But having 
| ment — | begun, they must go on to the bitter end. 

At that moment the doctor passed them, and| Undoubtedly Louise understood the full meaning 
there was an instant of dismayed silence. But | of it all now, but the understanding made her no 





1 
severely. 





labout them; but no young girl is ever quite the girls thought that, going at such a rate, he | more patient under the discipline. 


|could not have heard enough to make him| “I will not sing! I will not play!"’ she 
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declared, vehemently, while passionate tears ran 
down her cheeks. 
tion, Mrs. Terhune. I shall have nothing what- 
ever to do with the bazaar!” 

“Pay no attention to what she says, Mrs. 
Terhune!’ said Doctor Dalton, as he stepped in 
from the doorway where he had witnessed a part 
of this extraordinary scene. 

“She will play, and she will sing, and she will 
work as hard as ever for the bazaar,’’ he went on; 
“and more than that, in a week she will have 
forgiven every one of these friendly doctors for 


administering to her a rather liberal dose of her 


own medicine !”’ 

“Oh, that was it, was it?’’ said Mrs. Terhune, 
in sudden enlightenment. Then she whispered 
confidentially to the doctor: ‘‘Perhaps it was 
necessary, after all; for it was a critical case!” 

James C. Purpy. 


—_—— oe ——— 


THE ARCTIC MYSTERY 


There points the silent needle, through all time ; 
There halts the great star, fixed, immutable ; 
There burn the Northern Fires—tokens sublime 

Of hidden foree, unknown, inscrutable. 


Boston Journal. —Helen Adelaide Shaw. 


+ -e_____- 


THE BARBECUE AT NIXON’S. 
How a feolish Quarrel was ended by a Rattlesuake. 


In the spring of the year when Sumter fell the | 


“You must accept my resigna- | 


mind was really occupied in wondering how long it 
would take him to get to the blue boundary line 
where sky and prairie met. 

“Steve i’? whispered Susy, creeping up to him. 

“What?” 

“Tf that Indian was to come, what would you 
do?” 
| “Me?” eried Steve, waking up. 
| stick and hit him !”? 

“Mebby, if we’d show him the bird’s-nest,” 
suggested Susy, somewhat anxiously, “he’d not 


| “I dunno.” Steve answered at random, for his 
| 


“I'd just take a | 


get mad, Oh, now, Steve, I know it’s dinner. | 
time.” 
“Lemme see,” and Steve considered. “If we) 


had the horse-rack here we could tell the time by 
its shadow, like ma does. Ma, she says when the | 
| shadow’s most under the horse-rack, it’s noon. 
| These here weeds’ shadows are under ’em. It’s | 
noon by them. We'll eat.” 

They made believe their fried bacon was bar- | 
becued beef. The corn-dodger needed no make. | 
believe; that was good enough. So also was the | 
buttermilk, which they drank up—every drop. The | 
water remained untouched, but was too precious | 
to pour out, for Steve’s father obtained his supply | 
by bringing it by the barrel from a stream three 
miles away. | 

“Wisht I didn’t have to carry this here bucket | 
an’ things back,” mused Steve, as he attempted | 
vainly, not for the first time, to make the bottles go 





spring, crawled on that plain in the sunshine. 
Snakes were then far more numerous there than 
now, and the Nixon children, accustomed to see the 
reptiles give the path, feared them little. But this 


| rattlesnake, first disturbed by the horse and imme 


| to Jerry. 


| rising. 


diately afterward by the youngsters, struck at 
Susy with but one rattle of warning. 

Half-way between knee and ankle, but fortu 
nately, in a part free from arteries, the flerce fangs 
entered. Before Woodmanse jumped down from 
his saddle, Steve had found the two purple marks, 
but knew not what to do. 

“It’s whiskey they give ’em,” said the little boy 
“Just make ’em drink, Hiram says.” 

“First suck out the poison,” said Jerry; and 
kneeling, he applied his lips to the wounds, while 
little Susy, pale and trembling, perhaps already 
affected by the quick venom, clung to Steve’s arms. 

“T wish I’d fetched some whiskey,” said Jerry, 
“But I guess she’ll be all right, Steve.” 

Then for a moment he gazed at the children 
with looks that frightened them. He was thinking 


whether or not it would be safe for him to approach | 


that house over the rise, even with Susy in his 
arms. 

Suddenly she seemed to be fainting and he hesi- 
tated no longer. 

Placing his gun on the ground he swung Susy to 
a seat before him, and was off at full speed the 
next moment. Steve no sooner found himself 


| alone on the spot than he was overcome by great 


|imto the tin. He stood looking ruefully down at | fear for his own bare legs. Squatted, with his feet 
| the objects, while a horseman approached from | drawn beneath him, he remained peering nervously 


| over the prairie. 
“An Indian!” Susy whispered. 
| No, it was not an Indian, surely! 


man’s eyes had a cool twinkle of blue, and such a | 


The brown | brought him to his feet. 
|a stick, he saw Jerry’s gun lying in the grass 


round for a long while. 
By and by a wish to do vengeanee on the snake 
Looking about him for 


settlers of central Texas, relieved from old fears | tight-fitting, belted, homespun shirt never a red | close at hand. 


by the disappearance of Indians from the neighbor 
hood of Fort Park Town, scattered far and 

wide over the surrounding prairie, and re- 
joiced in their full possession of the land. 

“We are goin’ to have a bobbycue, Hiram,” 
said little Susy Nixon to her elder brother. 
“Steve and l are. Soon’s Steve gets through 
churnin’, he and I’s goin’ to take our dinner 
*way off yonder,” sweeping her arm toward 
the open prairie, “and stay all day. It’s a 
bobbycue, Steve says.” 

“Hum! There’s goin’ to bea bobbycue or 
somethin’ at home to-day, Susy,” whispered 
Hiram, with a mysterious air. ‘‘Want to see 
aman get the top of his head shot off? See 
your pa doit? Well, you just wait a while.” 

“1 don’t want to see my pa shoot the top of 
anybody’s head off!” said the little girl, 
decidedly. “I don’t want ma to let him!” 

“Well!” exclaimed Hiram, with surprise. 
Fearing she might reveal to their mother the 
“big secret” in whieh he revelled, Hiram 
hastened to erase thought of it from her mind 
by asking for particu.ars of the “bobbycue.” 

While five-year-old Susy was imparting 
the scheme proposed by eight-year-old Steve 
for their picnic of two, Steve appeared with 
tin dinner-pail in hand, a bottle of water and 
another of butter-milk. Barefooted and happy, the 
children trudged away together, and disappeared 
over the rising ground. 

Hiram, a youth of fifteen, thin-lipped, wide- 
mouthed, black-eyed, quivering with expectation 
of the duel between his father and Jerry Wood. 
manse, of Fort Park Town, glanced sometimes at 
that father, who steadfastly worked a yoke of 
patient oxen among the shoots of Indian corn, and 
again at the rising ground where Hiram looked for 
the appearance of the enemy. . 

The boy felt like expostulating with his father 





for working, instead of keeping a sharp lookout | 
with double-barrelled gun in band, but held his 


peace upon reflecting that he himself would cer. slats of wood, fell back of its own accord, and sat | suddenness of his approach. 


|man wore! He carried, not bow and arrows, as the | 


The boy’s eyes glowed. His opportunity had 





How the Feud ended 


children believed Indians always did, but a double. | come to handle a gun! He crept along in the direc. | 


barrelled gun, the counterpart of that which 
usually rested on the two deer-horns above the 
small, square window at the children’s home. 

If Steve had needed further proof that this was 


no Indian, he had it in the fact that the man on the | 


} 


| and ready for defence or attack. 


tion the snake had taken, cautiously examining 
the long grass. Yes! there it lay—the snake coiled 
Steve pulled the 
trigger of the haif-cocked gun. 


No deafening report followed. He tugged in 


gray horse was a familiar sight—none other than | vain at the trigger, grew reckless, grasped the 


Jerry Woodmanse. 


| piece by the muzzle, and advanced. 


Long ere this 


Jerry did not give one the impression, sitting | Woodmanse Lad come into more seeming danger 


there on the horse, of being such a very “mean” 
map, yet he had really come out this beautiful | 
spring morning to shoot at the children’s father! 


They, all unaware of that purpose, looked up at | conceived 
| enemy, posted somewhere in front of the house, 
t, stiffened with thin | ready for him, and yet taken unaware by the 


him with round, bright eyes. 


Susy’s h P sunb 





than threatened either boy or rattlesnake. 

He had asked himself on taking up the child, 
what if Nixon were on the lookout for him’ He 
himself dashing suddenly upon his 


Would not that 


tainly see Jerry before he could come within | on plump shoulders to make a dark background | enemy fire hastily, not perceiving Susy, nor know 


shooting distance. } 

The Nixon-Woodmanse feud was one of long | 
standing. It had almost died out after Jerry’s | 
uncle and Nixon’s cousin had killed each other by | 
gz, but of late it had been | 
revived. Some meddler had carried to Hiram’s 
stern and vindictive father a chance word from | 
Jerry, who was given to “talking wild.” 

“Old mean Jerry,” as Hiram called him, for 
reasons best known to infallible Hiram himself, 
had, in his turn, been told that Nixon threatened to 
shoot him at sight. 

“I'll give him the chance,” said Jerry. ‘“There’s 
a barbecue goin’ to be at Nixon’s own place, and 
it’s goin’ to be a barbecue that'll send me or Nixon 
up the spout. Nixon’s an older man than me, an’ 
he’s got a wife and children; but when a fellow 
sends you word he’li take your head off with a 
bullet first time he sees you—you’d just like to see 
him do it, that’s all! I told Bob Patton I was goin’ 
over to-morrow mornin’ to see him do it. So now 
Nixon’ll be lookin’ out for me, sure enough, an’ I 
got to keep my word.” 

Of all this Steve and Susy knew no more than 


j Itaneous hooti 








for her rosy face. 
as he gazed at her. 

“Why, little chips!” he cried, pleasantly. “What 
you ’way out here for?” 

“We're havin’ a bobbycue,” spoke Stephen, 
promptly. 

The man on the horse gave a start, and looked 
uneasily at the gun before him on the saddle. 

“Aint you afraid of snakes or nothin’? I seen a 
wolf this side of the timber back yonder.” 

Stephen, smiling, shook his head, but Susy, to the 
man’s surprise, set up a cry, threw her arms out to 
him, and came near, almost under the horse’s 
stamping feet. Woodmanse saw that she wished | 


Woodmanse forgot to look grim 





ing that Jerry was unarmed? 

He thought also of the danger to the child should 
Nixon shoot recklessly at sight of the familiar 
gray horse. The face of the little girl lying white 
and quiet on his arm touched reckless Jerry’s 
heart. 

Hiram Nixon, having warned his father of Wood 
manse’s approach, stood chuckling in gleeful antic. | 
ipation, troubled by no thought that his father 
could fail of the vietory. Nixon himself was 
shocked by the lad’s relish of the situation. 

“I'd no idee the boy was growin’ up to delight in 
such things,” he sighed. 

All this while the patient mother, unconscious of 


him to carry her, immediately, beyond the reach | the dangers threatening her loved ones, was singing 


of that wolf. | 


at her kitchen work in the shed-room back of the 


“Now you'll have to take Susy home,” explained double log-cabin. Hiram clearly heard her song 


Susy’s brother, with a boy’s superior smile at the 

thought of danger. “An’ I wish I could get some 

body to carry these old bottles and things for me. 
I could just get the bottles to go in here —” he | 


floating out into the pleasant air: } 


Come, Holy Spirit, heavenly Dove, 
With all thy quickening powers— ~ 


He heeded not, but giving all his attention to the 


| green tobacco leaves, and the child fell into deep 


sleep. Whereupon Nixon, all his vengeful fee) 
ings having been overcome by gratitude to Susy’s 
preserver, shook hands with Jerry Woodmanse, 
sobbed, trembled, and called on Hiram to share 
the better spirit. 

On this scene appeared Steve, walking wearily 


under the burden of the gun, buttermilk flask 
water-bottle and tin can. 
“T killed it,” he announced, succinctly, with an 


unusual gleam in his eye. 

“Good enough,” said his father. “Get right along 
in to your dinner now, Steve. Hitch your horse to 
the rack, Jerry, and set in with us.” 

“Dinner!” cried “Why, we 
bobbycue dinner hours ago.” 

“Well, this here is my barbecue right now, Steve,”’ 
said Woodmanse, laughing, “and dinner to it. I 
didn’t expect to have any dinner to my barbecue, 


Steve. had the 


Steve.” L. A. ERATH. 
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A MEXICAN CITY. 


Quaint Customs of a picturesque sear-by Land. 


Why do people feel that they must go to Europe 
for “change of seene?” This was to me, while 
living in Mexico, an ever-recurring question. 

There are many quarters of London which make 
visitors exclaim, “How like Boston this is!” In 
deed, all great cities resemble each other more or 
less, and in dress and manner their inhabitants 
have much in common. Quaint national customs 
have to be sought for in Europe. 
the moment one sets foot in Mexico he knows that 
he is ina foreign land. The new and the pictw 
esque appear at every turn. 

Visit, for instance, the green old city of Fuerte, 
on the river Fuerte, in the northern state of 
Sinaloa. I saw it first on a March day, at the 
end of a dusty stage journey from Alamos. 
Orange and paraiso —paradise—trees in the 
little plaza perfumed all the air, and made 
an atmosphere one never could forget. 

These trees are the more delightful because 
they grow in the most arid lands on the 
earth. The entire seaboard in this part of 
Mexico is naturally treeless and waterless. 

“E] Fuerte” means the fort, and this place 
was an old Sinaloa stronghold, protecting 
the coast from the Yaqui and Mayo Indians. 

Fuerte is the dullest of dull towns. An 
occasional bull-fight creates a little move 
ment for a day or two, but that is all. The 
streets are poorly paved, the brick sidewalks 
rather narrow. The buildings are mostly of 
one high story, though there are a few two. 
story dwellings. 

As at the state capital, Culiacan, at Guay 
mas and at other places, one of the important 
edifices is an unfinished cathedral—unfin. 
ished since the time of the Indian President, 
Benito Juarez, who dealt the Church an 
almost crushing blow. 

There is appearance of life in one quarter, where 
a house is being roofed, and we stop to watch the 
workmen, A Mexican gentleman in pantaloons, 
coat and shirt of whitest linen directs them. He 
wears the native sombrero of gray felt, broad in 
the brim, tall and pointed in the crown, and trimmed 
with a band of silver braid, or a heavy gilt or silver 
cord and tassels. It is odd, but certainly becoming 
and serviceable. 

The Indian workmen everywhere, and the peons 
also, wear wretched clothing all of one pattern; a 
kind of blouse, with sleeves a little below the 
elbow and very open at the throat, together with 
wide, shapeiess garments for the lower part of 
the body and the legs. One cannot call the floppy 
things drawers, much tess trousers. 

The whole outfit is made of manta, the coarse, 
“sleazy” cotton cloth woven in the native mills. 
This is in a city, remember. In the country an 
Indian wourd not often show a costume go elaborate ! 
On the head they wear coarse straw hats, and on 
their feet sandals of rawhide. 

These sandals! It is a wonder they can be worn 
atall. A friend once brought me a pair of Yaqui 
sandals from Sinaloa. Said he, “I have tramped 
miles in those sandals.” It was dificult to believe 
he had ever travelled ten rods in them. I tried 
them one day for garden work, making a hole 
through the stocking for the fastening cord to pass 
through and between the toes. The experiment 
lasted about ten minutes. 

It is said that those who know how to wear them 
keep the sand from getting between them and the 
feet by a certain way of walking. It is true that 


| the Mexican sandal-wearers often have feet that 


an artist would like to model. 
But to return to the roof-finishers. They hay 
large vats containing a very viseid sort of muci- 


tried the impossible once more, and sighed. advancing horseman, suddenly saw his little sister’s | lage which is made by laboriously pounding, and 


“Couldn’t you take the bottles, too?” 
Jerry laughed pleasantly down at the upturned | 


| face. 


“Don’t shoot!” he shouted. “He’s got Susy. | 


their gentle mother, as they chattered on their! faces of his enemy’s children. What engaging Don’t shoot!” | 


meandering way over the rolling plain. 


little ones these were! “I wish I could give you a | 


Nixon had already distinguished his child. But | 


then soaking in water for a day or more, the limbs 
of a certain kind of cactus with which the country 
abounds. With this they mix a mortar of lime and 
sand, and lay it over the bricks, pressing it well 


“Ma, she laughs, and Hiram he laughs; they | ride, sissy,” he said, “but 1 aint goin’ your way—| his face had set the harder for that. He credited | between the cracks. 


think we aint goin’ to stay all day,” said Steve. 
“But you won’t get tired fore sundown, will you, 
Susy?” 

“No, sir, I won’t! 
aint it, Steve?” 

“You little goosie! 
time. Look there!” 

He pointed out a bird’s-nest deep in a patch of | 
grass, with three tiny eggs as blue as the sky | 
above. The girl cried out as if this were the first | 
marvel of the kind she had ever seen, and Steve | 
was pleased with her pleasure. 

They stood a long time in silence, while Susy | 
bent over the nest. Steve’s eyes were fixed on the | 
prairie, the verge of which they had now reached. | 
Insignificant little creatures they looked, with a | 
waste of green around them and the great clear | 
dome above. 

“Just think! Little Indians were here once!” | 
Steve broke the silence. “’Spect they picked 
flowers right here.” 

“I wish they’d come back!” exclaimed Susy. “I 
Wish the big one that pa told us about would come 








It’s nearly dinner-time now, 


That’s all you know "bout | 


right now. I'd tell him how ’shamed of himself he 
ought to be, killin’ folks so. He wouldn’t hurt us, | 
would he?” 





least I aint now, not exactly.” | 


Stephen’s face took on a deeper surprise. 


Jerry with intent to shield himself with Susy, come | 


That | vantage. 


Susy looked grieved, her lower lip trembled, and | to close quarters, and take her father at a disad- | 
} 


any one except Hiram or himself could deny Susy | 


Raging with this idea, yet cool enough to take 


was scarcely to be believed. He spoke, sternly | steady aim, and determined to get the better of an 


commanding : 
“You let Susy ride, sir; she wants to!” 


opponent so inhuman, Nixon decided instantly to | 
| trust to his skill as a marksman. 


He fired at Jerry’s | 


Jerry laughed loud and long. Yes, these were | head. Woodmanse stooped at the moment. The | 


certainly the finest little ones he had ever come | ball grazed his hat as he galloped on. 


across. As he laughed he rode ssowly on, followed 
at a little distance by the children. Susy cried 
silently at his refusal to carry her, and Steve 
indignantly reverted to Hiram’s opinion that “Old 
Mean Jerry” was a correct description of Wood. 
manse. 

Jerry’s laugh, as he looked back at their faces, 
changed to a rueful expression. He wondered | 
whether he could not give them, at least, a long lift | 
toward home. Then the incongruity of holding in 
his arms the children of the man he was going to 
shoot came upon him with full force, and he began 
to gallop on. At that moment a shrill shriek eame 
from Susy; Steve, drawing his sister away from 
something in the grass, shouted loudly, “Rattle 


Then, up- | 
right again in the saddle he sat. Nixon discharged | 
his second barrel. 

Straight on went the gray, steadily unheeding the 
report of the gun, until stopped by his master 
directly in front of the smoking barrels. 

“Struck that big odd wooden button of my shirt,” 
observed Woodmanse, critically, “else ’'d’a’ gone | 
up the spout that last time. Say, quit foolin’ right 
now. Your little girl’ll be up the spout directly if | 
you don’t mind.” 

Long before he had finished his explanation the 
mother was beside Susy. Long before he and the | 
slow Nixon had decided what must be done for the 
little girl, the mother had borne her to the house | 


snake!” and Jerry instantly turned back to their aid. | from the medicine-chest. 


Countless living creatures called out by the | 


Then the wound was dressed with last year’s stil) | 





| northern 


Then they mix pure lime with this mucilage, 
pour it on the roof little by little, and getting down 
on hands and knees, commence the laborious 
process of rubbing it in, working hours or even 
days, painfully rubbing with a wooden trowel 
until the whole surface is dry and almost as smooth 
as glass. When properly made, these roofs are 
said to last a lifetime and never to leak. 

The windows of this house, and of all the better 
houses in cities, are protected by vertical iron bars, 
but they have no glass, or have it very rarely. Wire 
nettings to keep out insects are sometimes seen, 
and there are always shutters, and frequently 
expensive curtains. The shutters are never used, 
even in winters to keep out cold—only as a pro- 
tection against wind and beating rain. 

Doors and windows seem, indeed, to be open 
night and day; and in some streets of the cities of 
Mexico one is likely, if abroad after 
nightfall, to stumble over a sleeper who evidently 
found that his open house was too warm witha), and 
who therefore carried his bed to the sidewalk. 

Such an oecurrence serves to show one how 


|} and administered the contents of a brandy flask | indispensable the inner court is to a Mexican 


would be next to useless 
space, which is larger or 


The house 
this open 


family. 
without 





On the contrary, - 
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flowers, trees, fountains and statues, according | 
to the pretensions of the home. 
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Under the peristyle 
of the court, into which all 

the rooms open, the family 
lives most of the time. Here the 
tables are spread, and here, in 
the very warm weather, the cots are brought 
at night. Here visitors are seated and 
offered fruits and the inevitable cigarette, 
which elderly ladies often smoke, but 
younger ones, especially those of the 
higher class, very seldom. 

In the large court of the governor’s house 
in Culiacan I saw, three years ago, one of 
the most beautiful trailing vines imaginable. 
They called it the garambilla. It completely 
concealed its trellis on the under as well as the 
upper side. It was about six or eight feet wide; 
it spafined the whole court, which must have 
been twenty-five feet in the centre, and was one 
mass of dark crimson from the bracts of the 
flower. Hardly a leaf of the vine could be seen, 
even on the under side of the trellis. 

That particular court was unusually beautifal. 
It had a fountain and basin, rare ferns and water- 
plants, and exquisite plants in costly imported 
vases standing upon fine pedestals. There was a 
wealth of flowers. The odor of lilies, roses, 


heliotropes, jasmine and many others I could not | 


name, beside the peerless paraiso, made the air 
delicious. 

The visitor always wonders why flowers in 
Mexico flourish in courts where the high walls 
exclude the sun many hours of the day. And 
not only are there the walls, but also trees, the 
cocoanut palm being very common. Perhaps it 
is that as we go south vegetation cares less and 
less for sunlight. 

Standing under that great arch of the garambdilla, 
charmed by the voluptuous odors, dreamily 
listening to the liquid plash and flow of the foun- 
tain, one might think himself in a land of enchant- 
ment if there were nothing to recall the miseries 
of the people. There seems to be no such thing 
in Mexico as a decent home for a wage-earner. 
There are no courts for him, unless he chances to 
inhabit, with many others, one of the old casas 
grandes, now fallen to decay and ruin; and in 
this court the fowers and statues are replaced by 
rubbish. 

Nothing could exceed the frugality of these 
people’s lives. Practically they eat nothing but 
maize, beans and hananas. If they drink the 
intoxicating liquor of the country, it does not 
seem to harm them. As a whole they are very 
healthy. They have nothing and want little; 
they are polite and grave, and though they some- 
times live to be very old, there is so little to mark 
their lives that they often have no real idea of how 
old they are. 

Yet if one will—and can—consider the people 
from the point of view of the picturesque, much of 
interest is to be found outside the beautiful homes 
of one’s friends. Study, for instance, the water- 
carriers of Mexico—donkeys and women! 

The burro, or native donkey, was, until three 
years ago, the only ‘“‘water works”’ that the city 
of Guaymas could boast of; and yet it had long 
had a railroad, a street-car service and an Amer- 
ican consulate. Guaymas, which lies on the most 
arid spot along the whole coast, on a beautiful 
harbor which seems like a volcano’s crater in the 
midst of bare rocks, now convey water in pipes, 
and so does Culiacan, but Fuerte still depends 
upon the classic burro. 

Indians are employed to lead the burros into 
the river, fill the two skins slung across their 
strong little backs, drive them from house to 
house or from court to court, and distribute the 
water in the great brown earthern o//as kept there 
for the purpose. As the burro jogs along the 
water is always dripping from the skin bags, 


generally from the queer sort of faucet used.! Turkey, the voice of the enlightened West from 








itself by gravitation. 


smaller, more or res beautifully furnished with | This is is a oie which is placed inside, and adjusts | time to time finds a way of making itself heard. | 
A string attached to the | The Pacitic itself,—those “magic isles of reef and | until the age of twelve to sixteen, according to the 


But child labor has been stopped in most states, 


plug passes up through the top or mouth of the bag, | palm,’’—where the trader never came and no varying rules, is passed. Punishment of employers 
and this the carrier pulls when he delivers water. | European flag ever floated, has yielded up to the | who do not properly protect their workmen against 
The vessel filled, all he has to do is to let go the | modern spirit much of its idleness, its ignorance loss of life is well enforced. And the law for 


string. 
his heart. 


In the country, and in cities where the dwelling been marked. 
is near a well or natural supply of water, the | removed, among them the scourge of wild animals, | 


It is a labor-saving contrivance dear to | and its cruelty. 


The general result of changes like these has 
Influences hostile to life have been 


women carry the water in o//as, shaped much like | cannibalism, slavery and other savage practices. 


the ordinary fish globe, almost spherical, 
having a more or less flaring lip about two inches 
wide. The pad or cushion on which the oé/a rests | 


and | A knowledge of sanitary and medical science has | 


been promoted, and famines, as well as epidemics 
of disease, have either been made impossible, or | 


is made by rolling a towel from corner to corner been greatly diminished. 


and coiling it into a ring some four inches across, 


Vast stretches of territory have been irrigated, 


passing the ends one over and the other under, to| brought under cultivation by improved methods | 


make it firm and-solid. The od/a filled and | of agriculture and laid down to crops with | | against employers. 
the pad adjusted, the woman places her | special reference to the world’s needs. 
open hands on opposite sides of the | same time, millions of human beings, not long | of their work has been of real value to civilization. 


olla just below 
largest part, raises it, 
straightening up at 
the same time, and | 
carries it to the top of | 
the head. It is won- | 
derful to see how eas- 
ily and gracefully | 
. these women lift and 
bear such heavy bur- 
dens. 
it is said that the 
excellent health of the Mexican women, and also 
the robustness of their children, are largely due to 


a crooked spine or a stoop in the shoulders by 
carrying weights upon the head for a short time 
every day. But I do not recommend water for 
the first attempt! 

Marie How .anp. 
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carrying the ol//a. Physicians say that any youth, | 
or even an adult, if not too old, may straighten [ 





DEEP UNTO DEEP. 


Where limpid waters lie between, 
| There only heaven to heaven is en: 
| Where flows the tide of mutual tea 
There only heart to heart appears. 
Original. JouN B. TABB. 
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THE NEW OLD WORLD. 


While the roar of victorious Japanese cannon is 
still sounding in our ears, we are apt to think that 
somehow or other the East is being awakened 
from a slumber of centuries, and that the older 
Asia of fable and legend and mystery is about to 
be modernized in some striking way, and for the 
first time made over into the likeness of our own 
progressive West. It may be well, therefore, to 
bear in mind the enormous changes which, not 
always accompanied by the shock of war, have 
been going on for the past fifty years in the less 
accessible regions of the planet. 

Most of us regard the East as the cradle of 
human civilization, and yet for a century or more 
the colonies which it sent out to all the ends of the 
earth have been drifting back to the old home, 
now on warlike, now on peaceful errands, to 
teach there the lessons learned in happier climes 
and under more favorable conditions. 

To people who lived in the days of Columbus, 
the vast territories that constitute Asia and Africa, 
as we know them, would be scarcely recognizable. 
Some have exchanged native for European rule 
in one form or another, but nearly all have come 
more or less under the influence of modern ideas. 

The ‘‘dark continent,’’ for example, has in the 
last few years fallen almost wholly into the hands 
of the great powers, and is thus in a fair way of 
being civilized. India, once the scene of constant 
feuds between native potentates, rival races and 
hostile religions, now supports four hundred 
newspapers, and has all the machinery of a 
modern state. 

Further north, the Chinese wall no longer shuts 
out foreigners, and a people who formerly refused 
to trade with outsiders boast to-day of their 
twenty-three ports open to the commerce of the 
world. In Central Asia, up to fifteen years ago 
given over to nomad robbers and fanatical, slave- 
holding Mussulmans, order has been established 
and the arts of peace have been introduced, until 
the desert already blossoms like a garden. 

In thirty years of effort and progress Japan 
has risen from a state of helpless inferiority to 
that of one of the most advanced civilizations of 
our time. In sluggish Persia the air of a new 





epoch is stirring; even in well-nigh hopeless 


At the | have been quite impracticable. 


|cash payment of wages, though evaded by some 
| employers, has had excellent results. 

There are such labor bureaus, not only in our 
country, but in France, Sweden, Australia, and 
| other states. Indeed, few modern nations are 
without some government representative whose 
| duty it is to watch against real injustice to the 
laborer. 
| Probably it is true that these bureaus, from the 
| character of officers appointed, have usually been 
| disposed to strain a point to favor the laborers 
Some of their suggestions 
But the net result 


emerged from the savage state, have received at | 


least an elementary training in modern schools; | 


while justice, with its courts and processes of law, 
has been set up where before there reigned only 
anarchy and individual caprice. 

Not only are the nations of the East becoming 
modernized in ideas; they are being bound 
together more closely than ever with roads of 
iron and cables that run beneath the sea. The 
locomotive, for years a familiar object in the land 
of the Pyramids, now crosses the Urals into 
Siberia; already its whistle is heard in the very 
heart of the desert, at Merv. In the Flowery 
Land its wheels are beginning to follow in the 
track of Marco Polo; ere long they will carry the 
couriers of the tsar to the very uttermost parts of 
Siberia. 

The telegraph, too, now sends its message from 


"St. Petersburg far out to the mouth of the Amur; 


it connects Europe with Pekin and Shanghai. 
When the new cable under the Pacific, now pro- 


its | jected, has been constructed, the electrician’s gir- 


dle round the world will be complete. 
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A HUSK. 


i age it in my hand, 
‘orm whose use is o’er, 
Gant off or the ripe soul 
That needed it no more. 
A withered weertbiocs thing, 
The mock irlwind’s scorn 
Would God av " cared to fashion it 
Except to shield the corn 


Original. MARY F. Burts. 
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LABOR QUESTIONS. 


The discussion of “compulsory arbitration” in 
labor disputes and strikes has lately drawn much 
attention to the relation of the state or national 
governments to labor problems. If arbitration 
were to be made compulsory, the government only 
could make it so. 

The advocates of the system argue that no other 
method will avail to prevent interruption of trade 


|and outbreaks of violence such as mark most 


extensive strikes. Its opponents urge that arbi- 


| tration is practicable only when agreed to by both 
| parties to a dispute, and that compulsory arbitra- 








tion involves the possible forcing of laborers to 
work when they do not wish to do so, and the 
forcing of employers to run their own business 
on lines to which they may have cause to object. 

But our governments have already public 
departments of labor. Several states have what 
are called ‘“‘boards of mediation and arbitration,” 
whose object is to consult both parties to a labor 
quarrel, and if possible bring about a settlement 
or compromise. 

This of course amounts to little more than the 
government's offer of its services as an arbitrator. 
Either the laborer or the employer is at liberty to 
refuse the offer. 


have usually advised at least a partial yielding to | 


the laborers, and consequently it is the employers 
rather than their hands who now usually refuse 
the mediation. The work of the boards, there- 
fore, has not had as great results as was originally 
expected. 

Both the national government, and the govern- 
ments of many states, have established ‘“‘bureaus 
of labor statistics." The first purpose of these 
official boards is to collect information regardfng 
laborers. They compile statistics of strikes ; their 
cause, character and result; the nature and work 
of labor unions; the distribution of Jaborers in 
the various industries; their wages, and some- 
times their living expenses and manner of life. 

The ‘bureaus’ have not, however, restricted 
their work to mere compilation of statistics. The 
information they collect is submitted to the legisla- 
ture or to Congress, and with it are made certain 
official recommendations as to the enactment of 
laws to remove abuses in the field of labor. 

The “eight-hour” law for a day’s work, the law 
prohibiting employment of young children in 
manufactures, the law, in New York, requiring 
forty-five minutes for the noonday meal, the law 
against ‘‘tenement-house’’ manufacture of cigars, 
the law making criminal the furnishing of unsafe 
appliances or scaffoldings to laborers, and the law 
requiring payment of wages in money, not in 
orders on companies’ stores, are instances of legis- 
lation thus proposed. 

Nearly all of these laws have been difficult to 
make practicable. The “eight-hour” law some- 
times worked directly against the earning capacity 
of the laborers. The ‘“‘noonday meal’ law met 
with similar obstructions. In one state the law 
against manufacture of cigars in tenement-houses 
was declared by the courts unconstitutional. 


It has happened that the boards | 


| THACKERAY AND HIS DAUGHTERS. 


The more Mrs. Ritchie—Thackeray’s daughter 
Anne—gives to the public of her early recollections, 
the more it becomes evident that her famous father 
was at his best and most delightful in the company 
of his children, who gave him in return an adoring 
and admiring affection, and considered him the 
most wise and wonderful of men. 

In a recent magazine article she describes the 
journey of the great novelist into Italy with his 
two little girls. The delights of travel began at 
Marseilles, where the eager eyes of the children 
gazed in excited bewilderment upon the streams 
of strange people—Turks, Jews, Frenchmen and 
Italian sailors—who passed them in gay and novel 
| garb, chattering, laughing and quarrelling in the 
streets. 

They went down to the wharves to sce the ship- 
ping, and she remembers how a barge laden with 
heaps of great golden onions floated past upon the 
bright blue water, guided by a lone woman in 
picturesque blue rags; and how Thackeray ex- 
claimed: 

“There goes the Lady of Shalott!” 

“We knew nothing of onions and very little of 
Tennyson in those days,” says Mrs. Ritchie, and it 
was not until he had explained to them that a 
shalot was a kind of onion that they were able to 
understand the pun and the fun; for they did not 
know enough of Tennyson to have read the poem 
whose marvellous flowing melody has charmed 
many children younger than they, too young often 
to understand anything of it beyond its music. 
When at last the comparison dawned on them of 
the mystic lady’s melancholy voyage, and the 
progress of the woman with the onions, they “took 
in his little joke, feeling that nobody ever thought 
of such droll things as he did.” 

On board the Mediterranean steamer the girls 
had a startling experience. They went tranquilly 
to sleep in the berths of their narrow stateroom ; 
but toward midnight the little Anne waked sud. 
denly “in a slop of salt water.” 

She did not stop to investigate matters. “The 
ship was sinking. We were all going to be 
drowned,” she said, “and with a wild shriek 
calling to my sister, I sprang. from the cabin and 
rushed up the companion steps on deck. I thought 
she called me back, but I paid no heed, as I reached 
the top of the companion ladder, dripping and 
almost in tears, with my fatal announcement. 

“There I encountered the steward, who began to 
laugh, as he led me back crestfallen to our cabin, 
at the door of which my sister was standing. The 
water was dancing in in a stream, and the steward 
scolded us well as he screwed up the open port- 
holes and got us some dry bedding. Next morning, 
to my inexpressible mortification, I heard some 
people telling the story. ‘She rushed on deck and 
declared the ship was sinking,’ said one voice to 
another. I didn’t wait to hear any more, but fled.” 

They knew enough afterward to sacrifice their 
natural love of fresh air to the exigencies of marine 
travel, and close their port-holes before going to 
bed. 
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} CONCERNING FOOTBALL. 


While the excitement of the November football 
games was at its height an old player sent to a New 
York journal an urgent protest against the brutal 
slugging witnessed on some of the fields. He 
asserted that the game, properly played, demanded 
not only strength but cool skill, and was intended 
to teach men the control of their passions, not to 
give them the chance to gratify their jealousy and 
fury. 

He insisted that every player who showed a 
vicious desire to injure his opponent should be 
ruled out of the field, and recalled, to illustrate bis 
argument, an incident which occurred in a great 
match played five years ago. 

In the very crisis of the game a poor player 
walked up to one of the best men on the other side, 
and struck him deliberately in the face. It was a 
direct insult. 

The man who was struck knew that if he returned 
the blow he would be debarred from playing, 
which was indeed the reason why it was given. 
Pale with rage, he threw his hands behind him, 
and clasped them to keep himself from touching 
his opponent. 

The sight of his self-control was of more use to 
the men on that field than a thousand victories. It 
proved, too, that the game can develop higher 
qualities than brute force. 

One of our American colleges was noted a few 
years ago for the brutality of its football players. 
They struck and kicked the men opposed to them, 
fighting at each game like wild beasts. There has 
been a gradual but marked change in their mode of 
play during several seasons. Last year they won 
five successive victories, and in each case gained 
the applause of their opponents for their fairness, 
courtesy and self-control. As they left the field for 
the last time, one of them said: 

“The change in the team is due to Blank,” naming 
one of the players. “He vowed three years ago to 
give back her good name to the college, and to show 
| that gentlemen could play football and not be 
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ashamed. He has trained the team—their brains as 
well as their bodies—and this is the result.” 

The game or the training which makes 4 man 
master of his lower self, is not wholly bad. 
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THE YOUNG TSAR. 


A young officer in the French navy wrote to the 
Paris Temps, when he heard of the death of the 
late Emperor of Russia, an account of a little 
incident which presents the character of the young 
tsar in a new and agreeable light. 

“When I was a midshipman,” he says, “four 
years ago, I happened to be on a train which met 
with an accident just outside of Copenhagen. My 
leg was crushed, and I was carried into the waiting 
room of the station. 

“The tsarevitch, who was visiting his grand 
father, the King of Denmark, was driving with one 
of the Danish princes, and saw the accident. They 
alighted and came into the room just as the surgeon, 
after a hasty examination, decided that my leg 
must be amputated. : 

«“*Then I must give up the service! I would 
rather die!’ I cried. 

“The tsarevitch came up to me took my hand, 
and spoke some words of boyish sympathy. I did 
not know who he was, but they were very grateful 
to me. I was taken to a hospital. Further investi. 
gation proved that my leg could be saved, but | 
remained strapped in a frame for several weeks. 

“The tsarevitch called twice to see me, and sat 
by my bedside expressing the most cordial] interest 
and chatting for an hour. He was about my own 
age, and impressed me as an intelligent young 
man, with much shrewdness and hard sense. His 
kindness of heart was proved by his attention to a 
nameless stranger.” 

So little is known of the character of the man 
just called to control the destinies of so many 
millions of people that this pleasant glimpse of 
him is weleome. 

It is said that he has a keener sympathy with the 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








King and a very different kind of audience—some 
| years later, when the young lawyer, then a distin- 
| guished man, rose during a session of the Massa- 
chusetts Constitutional Convention to make a 
| motion. He was no sooner upon his feet and 

facing his honorable colleagues, than a Quaker 
| member in a back seat came suddenly to his feet 

also, forgetful of time and place, and cried, in an 
irrepressible outburst: 
“‘That’s the man that spoke in our meetin’ !” 


MANY-SIDED. 


Lord Shaftesbury, the philanthropist, used to 
repeat, chuckling with amusement, the speech of 
an old beggar woman to whom he had refused 
alms. As he walked away from the importunate 
beggar, she called after him, “You withered speci 
men of bygone philanthropy!” Miss Cobbe, in her 
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“Life,” remarks that his lordship’s philanthropy, | Nasturtiums and Sweet Pras as shown at the 


unlike that of some other noted philanthropists, 
was never scantily kind to those immediately 
around him, while very benevolent to those afar 
off. } 


He exhibited an enthusiasm for humanity on the 
largest scale. A score of great charitable under 
takings rested on him. He did a vast amount of 
good by promoting legislation which protected 
women and children in factories and coal-mines. 
But he also remembered to perform all sorts of 
little kindnesses to individuals, and never did he 
omit an act of courtesy. 

Not long before his death Miss Cobbe had an 
interview with him in his study. The conversation 
had fallen on the woes and wrongs of the poor girls 
and poorer women of London, which he had 
learned by personal investigation among the slums 
be the great city. Overcome by his emotions, he 
| said: 

“When I feel age creeping on me, and know I 
must soon die, I hope it is not wrong to say it, but 
; — bear to leave the world with all the misery 
n it.” 

The old philanthropist found so much pleasure 
in doing good that even the joys of heaven were 
less attractive to him than the work of mitigating 
the sorrows of earth. It required no moral effort 
for him to do good. He did it not as a duty, but 
because he loved it. 


poor and working classes than any other of his | 
family, and has already shown his confidence in | 


them by walking out unattended through the streets 
of St. Petersburg. 
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EDUCATION IN LAW-BREAKING. 


One of the most remarkable opinions ever deliv- 
ered in a court in this country was that of Judge 
Buchwalter at Cincinnati quite recently—remark. 
able both from its unusual legal character, and 
from the light it throws on a subject upon which 
public opinion needs arousing. 

The governor of Kentucky had demanded the 
extradition of a colored minister accused of wound. 
ing a white man. Judge Buchwalter refused to 
deliver up the negro until ample assurances should 


be given by the governor and the judge before | 


whom the trial would be held that the prisoner 
would be guarded against mob law and fairly tried. 

He justified this position, the reports state, by 
citing no less than nineteen cases of lynching in 
Kentucky within a short time. He inferred from 
these cases that the negro before him was in danger 
of lynching. 

Judge Buchwalter declared that under the cir- 
cumstances he had a moral as well as a legal duty 
to perform, and that he must be assured of the 
prisoner’s safety. In the end, the required assur- 
ances not being forthcoming, the prisoner was 
discharged. 

Not long ago the men accused of murdering six 
negroes under circumstances of great brutality 
were acquitted on technicalities, at Memphis. The 
leading Memphis paper stated that there was no 
moral doubt whatever of the guilt of the accused 
men, yet their acquittal was greeted with cheers in 
the court-room. 

The right of one who is accused to personal 
security before conviction, to a fair trial by a jury 
of his peers, and when convicted, to receive only 
lawful punishment administered in an orderly way, 
must be maintained. It is not merely a question of 
being merciful. No community can receive the 
education in cruelty and lawlessness implied in 
lynch-law ‘without becoming demoralized and 
debased. 

———_——__-- oe —___—_ 


It seems that Mr. King, then a young lawyer in | ization that it causes the ostentation of the rich to 


the practice of his profession in Boston, had been 
detained over a case which called him to Plymouth | 
until late one Saturday evening. It was necessary | 
that he should be back in Boston Monday morning, | 
so he mounted his horse early on Sunday and | 
began a leisurely journey homeward. 
After several hours’ travel he came to a plain 
little wooden building on a roadside knoll, through 
the doors and windows of which, open to admit the 


DECISIVE ACTION. 


| In his youth, says the New York 7ribune, the 
| famous Belgian statesman, Frére-Orban, was a poor 
| student bearing the simple name of Frére. He 
had great difficulty in earning enough money to 
keep him at the university till he was ready to 
pass his examination in the department of law. 


The young man fell in love with a Friulein 
Orban, the daughter of a wealthy and aristocratic 
family, who opposed his suit. 
| “If you pass your examination well to-morrow,” 
| said Friiulein Orban, on the eve of the trial, to her 

lover, “come to the theatre and to the box in which 
| I shall be sitting with my parents.” 

“Will they allow me?” asked the student. 

| “I shall see to that,” was the determined young 
| woman’s answer. 

Frere was successful and entered the box in the 
| evening, happy but frightened. The pretty girl as 
| soon as he had crossed the threshold stood up, 
rushed toward him before a word was spoken and 
kissed him heartily on the lips. The astonished 
parents were soon informed of the significance of 
the kiss. 

As many other people had seen the young girl’s 
action, the parents decided to make the best of it, 
and acce Frére as a-son-in-law on condition 
that he add Orban to his name. This he did, as a 
matter of course, and made it famous. 





THE CRITIC CONFOUNDED. 


A practice to which a large number of men con- | 
form is not lightly to be found fault with, for it is | 
generally based upon a good reason, of which the 
critic is ignorant. Coleridge, the poet and philoso. | 
pher, was once floored by a Jew, a peddler of old | 
clothes, whom he ventured to criticise for abbre- | 
viating a word, | 


The Jew had annoyed Coleridge by passing him 
several times, crying for old clothes in the most | 
nasal tone. At last, the philosopher was so pro. | 
voked that he said to the peddler: 

“Pray, why can’t you say, ‘old clothes,’ as plain 
as I do now?” 

The Jew stopped, looked gravely at his critic, 
and in a clear, ve accent, answered: 

“Sir, I can say ‘Old clothes’ as well as you can, 
but if you had to say so ten times a minute for 
hours together, you would ‘Och clo’ as I do now.” 

He walked away, but Coleridge was so moved by 
the justice of the man’s retort, that he followed 

| him and gave him a shilling, the only one he had. 
SPOKE IN MEETIN’. 


A pleasing story of Rufus King as a young man, | 
told by one of his friends to another many years | 
ago, has recently been retold. 





HE ENJOYED THEM. 
It is one of the compensations of modern civil 


minister to the pleasure of the poor. The fact is 
illustrated by an anecdote told in Goldsmith’s 
“Citizen of the World.” 


A Chinese mandarin, appearing in a blaze of 
diamonds, was ostentatiously thanked for them by 
a bystander in the street. 

The speech was so odd that the mandarin asked 
the man what he meant, saying, “I never gave you 





| any of them.” 


“No,” replied the man, “but you have let me look 


balmy air of summer, he could see an assembled | at them, and looking at them is all the use you can 


congregation apparently engaged in 
services. 


religious 


make of them yourself; so that there is no differ 


| ence between us, except that you have the care and 


trouble of watching them, and that is an employ. | 


Alighting, out of deference to the day, Mr. King | ment [ do not much desire.” 


quietly hitched his horse to a tree, entered and sat 
down, expecting to be presently edified by hymn 
or sermon. Much to his surprise neither was forth 
coming, and he presently perceived that he was 
attending a Quaker meeting in a season when the 


spirit did not move any of the worthy brethren to | 


discourse. 

Dead silence prevailed, and continued, with no 
prospect of a break, as long as the unexpected 
guest could endure it. Then he rose in his place, 
and without explanation or introduction delivered 
an address upon suitable topics,—a most excellent 
impromptu sermon, in fact,—to which, good as it 
was in matter, his manner, which was that of the 
born orator, his youth, his dress of “the world’s 
people,” his handsome presence and the surprise 
of his auditors lent still further effect. 

He spoke for some twenty minutes, and then 
slipped out as unobtrusively as he had entered, 
leaving behind him an astonished and delighted 
congregation, and a mystery that employed the 
tongues of the village gossips for months to come. 

It was at length solved—to the surprise of Mr. 


GAVE HIS PORTRAIT. 


The King of Belgium, when walking one day, 
called at a farmhouse, and asked for a glass of 
milk. 


While he was drinking it, he heard the hostess 
say to her husband in Flemish: 

“T wonder what that long-nosed Englishman will | 
give us for the milk?” 

Whereupon the king took out a five-frane piece, 
and handed it to the woman, saying in Flemish: 
“Allow me to offer you the portrait of the long- 
nosed Englishman.” 


HOLMES ON AGASSIZ. 


Perhaps Professor Agassiz was never more aptly 
labelled than by the poet Holmes’s witty remark : 


“The professor,” said Holmes, “is the ‘Liebig’s 
Extract’ of the wisdom of ages. When he goes off 
on long voyages to remote islands, I can’t help 
thinking what a feast the cannibals would have if 
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ally reduced the weights of our wheels for '% with- 
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Crescent Scorcher, 1895 Model. 


as ae 


28-inch Wheels. Weight, 20 lbs. M. & W., G. &J., 
or Western Wheel Works Tires. Reach, 33 to 
38-inch. Narrow Tread. 

This Machine is as near perfection as a Bicycle can 
be built. It is made for experienced riders who de 
mand a thoroughly reliable wheel of lightest weight 
consistent with strength and durability. 


For Men and Ladies. 


Crescents Nos. 1 and 4, 1895 Model. 





Crescent No. 4, Ladies’ Model. 


TS 


Men's Pattern, 28-inch. Ladies’, 26-inch. Weight, 
Men’s, 23 Ibs. Ladies’, 22 Ibs. M. & W., or W. W. 
W. Tires. Reach, Men's, 33 to 38-inch. Ladies’, 29 
to 34-inch. Wood Rims. 

These are our Standard Wheels and will be found 
equal to any on the market, regardless of price. 
Crescent No. 4 is the daintiest Ladies’ Wheel made. 


For Youths and Misses. 


Crescents Nos. 2 and 5, 1895 Model. 





Crescent No. 2, Youths’ Model. 
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Both Patterns 26-in. Wheels. Weight, Youths’, 21 
Ibs. Misses’, 24 Ibs. M. & W., or W. W. W. Tires. 
Reach, Youths’, 30 to 37-in. Misses’, 28 to 33-in. 
These Wheels had an enormous sale in 184 and gave 

universal satisfaction, and many improvements have 

been made in our '% line. Every Wheel is warranted. 


For Girls and Boys. 


Crescents Nos. 3 and 6, 1895 Model. 





Crescent No. 6, Girls’ Model. 
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Both Patterns 24-inch Wheels. Weight, Boys’, 
21 lbs. Girls’, 234 Ibs. Morgan & Wright or 
Western Wheel Works Tires. Reach, Boys’, 27 
to 33-inch. Girls’, 25 to 31-inch. 

These Wheels are designed for Boys and Girls from 
8 to 14 years of age, and are the lightest wheels made, 
They are perfect miniature Bicycles and have all the 
improvements found in the Ladies’ and Men’s Wheels. 

We desire to secure a good reliable Agent in every 
locality where we are not now represented. 


Descriptive Catalogue FREE. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 
Factory, Chicago, Ill. 
Eastern Branch, 35 Barclay St., New York. 
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PUT THE CHILDREN ON RECORD. 
By the President of Clark University. 


Why a Book about the Baby should be kept. — Statistics 
of Development. 

During the past year a new society has been 
formed for the study of children, which has 
already about two hundred active members and 
correspondents scattered all over the country, 
from Maine to California. There is already a 
considerable number of local branches. The work 
of this society is so new that a plain account of 
it ought to interest all readers of the Youth’s 
Companion. 

Let us first give some account of a few of the 
methods. The simplest of these, perhaps, is the 
recording of the weights and measurements of 
children, their sitting and standing height, with 
uniform shoes and clothing. This must be done 
once a week for the first year, once a month for 
the next few years, and never less than once a 
quarter. It must be done with the greatest 
accuracy and always at the same time of the day. 

It is already known that for a year or two, at 
about fourteen years of age, the average girl is 
a little taller and heavier than the average boy, 
although both before and after that age, boys are 
heaviest and tallest. It also appears that the 
average child grows tall in the spring, heavy in 
the fall, and that there is a middle period of 
almost no growth. 

The first sign of many of the diseases of child- 
hood is loss of weight or arrest of growth. This 
symptom often precedes all others. When children 
are growing fastest they are not only far less liable 
to illness but more likely to be injured by excessive 
work, especially if accuracy of work is required. 

At this period also they seem most capable of 
getting new general impressions and ideas. This 
is, therefore, the golden time for opening up new 
subjects and enlarging the soul while the brain is 
growing. But the young are then most liable to 
all the diseases of fatigue. 

Not only the whole body but special parts, such 
as the face, skull, foot, hand, arm, are also 
measured and tested in various ways. Take, for 
instance, the baby's photograph once a month for 
the first year, once a quarter for the second—full 
face, with exact uniformity as to distance, etc.,— 
and you will have a most interesting record. 

Whoever does this and arranges these faces in 
order in a gyroscope will, for the first time, see 
the baby grow and its face expand—first the 
human and then the parental and ancestral traits 
coming out with each revolution of the wheel. 

Some photograph and take casts of the hand 
and foot, while very many have measured the 
limbs, chest, and other parts of the body with 
the greatest accuracy. Such measurements have 
already shown us that the parts of the body do 
not grow uniformly, but that growth seems to 
focus now upon one part, organ or function,—or 
one group of these,—and now upon another. 

Closely connected with this work is the meas- 
urement of function. This has generally been 
done upon large masses of children. For instance, 
a thousand children of each school grade are 
carefully tested by an expert, one or two at a 
time, in the school hall or dressing-room. They 
are examined as to the strength of vision, the 
acuteness of hearing, the perception of color, 
strongest clench with each hand, most rapid 
trilling movement with tongue and finger, lung 
capacity, and even ability to sit or stand still for 
half a minute, a very significant test. 

These tests show that functions unfold by 
‘growing fits,”’ like structure. Now the forces of 
growth are to some extent focussed on the hand 
and arm and their brain centres, and at such 
times the child acquires more power to draw 
accurately, throw and lift, etc., in one year than 
in several before or after. The same seems to 
be true of eye, ear, leg, etc. 

These “growing fits’ of special organs are 
sometimes called ‘‘nascent periods.”’ If we knew 
them well, we should know what studies and 
methods were most fit for each age. If a ‘“‘nascent 
period’’ comes too suddenly, there is danger of 
both excess and defect in using the function. If 
it is not exercised enough to bring its new strength 
into full activity there is loss, and still more loss 
if there is excess of use. 

Thus the ‘‘nasecent periods” are very critical, 
although not yet very well known. 

The most important period of growth is about 
the time when the body as a whole, or the par- 
ticular organ, is almost ready to stop growing. 
The brain, for instance, hardly grows at all in 
size after the seventeenth year, although its 
growth in function is prolonged for nearly ten 
years. It more than doubles its size during the 
first year of life but does not double again in 
size throughout life. The periods of latest growth 
are most easily arrested and interfered with. 

Too much sitting in school and too little free 
exercise out-of-doors check these later periods of 
growth very easily, and leave children hollow- 
chested, ‘‘slab-sided,”’ with weak or irritable spine, 
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and many other signs of arrested development 
and poor nutrition. 

Too much brain work is sure to dwarf the body. 
How many people go through life shorter, weaker, 
more crooked, with a less power of breathing and 
digesting than nature meant them to have or than 
they would have had with a little more exposure 
and hardship! 


few little instances as filmy as the acorn and as 
completely vanished as the first spring sprout of 
the oak. 

Lastly, although the study of children is a new 
field for science and has already enriched it much, 
this benefit is very slight compared with the good 


If a boy has feeble muscles he generally has a such study does the parent or teacher making it, 
weak will, and if a girl has a body imperfectly | and the good it does the child who is studied. The 


developed, her mood, temper and disposition are 
sure to be defective. This shows how practical 
these studies of children’s growth are. 

Many studies of children’s minds have been 
made. 
father, ought to keep a kind of “life book’’ of 
some particular child. 


day the child was born. In it should be noted 


| anything whatever about the child’s development : 


the first time it uses each few word, its progress 
in sitting erect, holding up the head, using the 
eyes, grasping with the hand, standing and 
walking; its favorite toys and plays, all salient 


little speeches, mistakes, questions; all the ob- | 


server's efforts, fears, successes, etc. 


Such a book should also contain brief records | us live for our children !”’ 
of all the child’s little illnesses, its favored dietary, | toys, games and schools for children. 


and its health-history in general. The family 
physician might make a few points for it, and the 





whole work might perhaps be described as, first 
of all, for the benefit of the child; second, for the 
benefit and education of the parent and teacher in 
their own special work ; and last, and incidentally, 





I think every mother, aunt, teacher, or | the work benefits science. 


It is really remarkable how, in this day, when 


It might be opened the | everybody is interested in the beginnings of things, 


| #0 many people have become so suddenly fas- 
cinated with this new field. I only trust it will 
not become a ‘“‘fad,”’ but will deepen the feeling 
that nothing in the world is so worthy of love and 
| reverence as the children; for in them is the hope 
of the world. 

The new work is giving us a much <‘ceper 
| meaning for Froebel’s well-known maxim: <‘Let 
It also furnishes better 
I hope, 
| therefore, that the children will all want to be 


| studied, and will tease their parents to get ‘‘life 


standpoint of both teacher, parent and relative | books,’’ to weigh and to measure them. They 
might be compared. How invaluable such a | should consider what are their best plays, studies, 
“life book’? would be if well kept up into the | etc., and they will not, I hope, forget that, beside 
‘teens’ or later, and what would I not give for such things as children’s rights—of which we now 


such a record of myself! 


| hear a great deal, and which surely involve getting 


Nothing could give such useful self-knowledge. | on record—there are also such things as children’s 


It could tell what my strong and weak points 
were, suggest whether I ought to enter this or that 
calling in life, and on the whole, would have 


been, I think, the best possible legacy my parents | 
It would have been a lasting | 


could have left me. 
monument of their care and love; would have 
explained little differences from their larger stand- 
point, and would have taught me wisdom witb 


duties. G. StanLey HALL. 
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ELEPHANTS AS LUMBERMEN. 


| How Teakwood is marketed in Upper Burma.— The 
big Workmen and their Ways. 


If Nature had consciously created the white 





my own children. A few such books would give | ant—that tiny, animated saw—she might have 
us a deeper knowledge of not only personal but | soliloquized something after this fashion: ‘Now 





Elephants 


of family traits and tendencies, good and bad, 
physical and mental. 

Such a “life book,’”’ however, is only the 
beginning so far as the scientific study of children’s 
minds is concerned. The best individual observers 
now adhere to a single cardinal topic, such as 
children’s anger, fear, superstitions; their indoor 
and outdoor plays, puzzles ; their religious notions, 
ideas of the sky, clouds and heavenly bodies; 
their spontaneous drawings, their collections ; their 
favorite songs, poems, plays, ete., for each age; 
power to remember figures,—these and many 
other studies are now being made and seem likely 
to have great bearing upon school work, moral 
and manual training, drawing, music, etc. 


To instance a case: The study of children’s lies | 
seemed to fall into six great groups, some of | 


which were opposite in cause and needed opposite 
treatment. Some develop excessive fear of, and 
some a passion for lying. There is the lie heroic, 
which seems also to enlarge the soul, as the lies of 


) 


is 
f 
Pay 


at Work. 


here is an insect with an exhaustless appetite 
for wood and fibre. It will eat the matting 
off the floor in a night, and drill a solid block 
three feet thick, until it is as porous as a sponge, 
if given time enough. Can I devise any wood 
that it cannot destroy ?”’ 

Whereupon Mother Nature might have planted 
a few teak twigs in India and Burma; for these 
are the countries of teakwood, and also of white 
ants. 

In subsequent times when man wanted to put 
rafters and floors into his places of habitation, and 
when he became a navigator of ships, he found 
the teak a very serviceable tree. It grows slowly 
to a great size, and the Bombay Burma Trading 
Corporation, to which the monopoly of this 


industry has been largely intrusted, estimates | 


that many of its jungle giants have been five or 
six hundred years old. 
The story of this corporation and its effects 





upon Burma is in many points like the East 


imagination do that faculty; there are lies of | Indian Company’s history in India. Each grew 
cowardice and concealment which therefore cover | to be a power in its adopted land, and menaced 


and help faults and vices. 


Some have collected | the country. 


In both cases the jeopardized 


thousands of words expressing children’s faults— | millions of the trading corporations required the 


which are, however, not so many as seem indicated 
by the words, which fall into many groups. 

A few years ago people seemed to feel that they 
could note all that was important about a child in 
a very small book; now it is felt by many that 
the subject is too large to be mastered save by a 
generation of highly specialized workers. In some 


institutions about all that is taught about man and | 
mind is based upon child study, where everything | 
is seen in true proportions, because the more | 


fundamental a trait is the earlier it appears. 


Parents rarely make records, because of a/| 


universal delusion. They are so near the child 
that they feel they never will forget anything of 
its doings, and it seems so stale and heartless 
to put these down in cold ink. The fact is, how- 
ever, that nearly everything worth knowing is 
certain to be lost from the mother’s mind as the 
child grows. 

I have seen under a small oak the filmy trace 
of the acorn out of which it had grown, but what 
should we know of acorns if we knew nothing of 
them but such traces ? What the adult remembers 


protection of troops, who were the entering wedge 
of the armies that finally brought India and 
Burma into occupancy by the British. 

In their early days of teak lumbering the British 
found a perilous occupation, for every district was 
infested with Dacoits—bands of murderous out- 
laws, warring upon native or European alike. 
Might was right, and no man, from the king down, 
had any security for life or property. But now, 
under British rule, the life and property of a 


| traveller in Burma are probably as safe as in 





the United States. 

Perhaps in no other industry is the Scriptural 
truth that man must ‘‘earn his bread by the sweat 
of his brow” more clearly demonstrated than in 
lumbering teak. The wood grows in almost 
inaccessible jungles. Often the finest trees stand 
on the brinks of precipices, and the engineering 
required to bring them down resembles that 
necessary to construct a railroad over mountains. 

Heat, fever, malaria, the poison of venomous 
insects and reptiles, and the fatigue of long 
marches must be endured by lumbermen in these 














of his own childhood, or what the parent remem- | tropical forests. For much of the work nothing 
bers of the early stage of the child, consists of a | 


but an elephant has been found adequate; and 
these huge helpers are therefore imported from 
Lower Burma, at an expense of three thousand 
rupees for ‘‘tuskers,’’ and from fifteen to eighteen 
hundred for females. 

In covering the distance necessary to reach the 
timber districts, sometimes seven or eight hundred 
miles away from civilization, paths must be made 
and bridgeless rivers forded. The experience of 
men who engage in these undertakings, remaining 
perhaps six months away from their base of 
supplies and moving camp according to their cut, 
sounds much like that of an exploring expedition 
in Africa. 

A good deal of diversion during these long 
journeys is furnished by the elephants. Each has 
peculiarities of temper and disposition; each huge 
bulk is animated by an intelligence more or less 
alert, and usually more than less given to mischief. 

One gentleman tells how he, with two other 
Englishmen who shared a tent together and 
constituted the only white population of Upper 
Burma, five hufidred miles from any settlement, 
lost all their clothing, save one suit each, by the 
pilferings of a baby elephant belonging to their 
herd. 

He visited their tent in their absence, reached 
under the canvas with his trunk, and secured a 
satchel, which he took to the jungle. The mahout 
could only follow and witness the destfuction of 
his master’s wardrobe; he could not prevent it. 
The pieces were taken out one by one, and coat, 
vest, trousers, and all other articles found within 
fared alike. 

Taking a twist in each with his flexible trunk, 
the ‘“‘baby”’ planted a ponderous foot upon another 
portion of the garment, and flapped his big ears 
with pleasure when the sound of tearing cloth rent 
the jungle silence. This process so delighted him 
that as long as a rag remained big enough to tear 
he continued the amusement. 

Another day the same “baby” was found 
placidly chewing the remains of the washing hung 
upon an extemporized line, all of which he had 
evidently eaten with great relish. His sense of 
humor had assumed discouraging proportions, 
and involved his owners in a journey back to 
town for supplies, which was awkward when the 
town was five hundred miles away and attainable 
by foot marches only. 

The infancy of these big creatures, whose lives 
stretch out to much more than a century, is pro- 
longed in proportion. An elephant is not full 
grown until he is fifteen or twenty years old. It is 
impossible to train him to work before this time, 
for he does not seem to possess the faculty of 
attention. His mind is immature, and his think- 
ing faculties not under control. 

He is, when so young, like a schoolboy whose 
thoughts wander from his task, and who, being 
sent to the village with a four-quart pail of black- 
berries, is apt to eat part, spill the rest, and set 
the pail in a corner of the fence while he goes off 
hunting woodchucks, or helps the dog dig for 
gophers. 3 

As the elephant grows older he becomes more 
serious, and takes less pleasure in the frivolous 
amusements of youth. When fully mature, he 
can be trusted as a docile and gentle, domesticated 
brute—except for occasional lapses. He will rock 
his keeper’s baby for hours in a cradle made of 
his own strong trunk, serve as patiently as an ox, 
perhaps for years—and then, perhaps, in a fit of 
ungovernable rage demolish everything around 
him, or commit a deliberate murder. 

We were shown an elephant in Rangoon who 
had been a model of elephantine virtue for so long 
a time that he was regarded as perfectly gentle and 
safe, 

One day, being compelled to go to work at 
an unusual hour, he developed sudden temper, 
and turned out of his way on purpose to kill a 
poor coolie sleeping in the sun. Whether this 
man had offended him at some past time, or 
merely happened to catch his eye when the 
furious mood was on, no one ever knew. 

The passing elephant suddenly spied the sleeping 
man, stopped, turned out of his path and rolled 
one of two logs between which the man was lying, 
and crushed the helpless wretch between the two. 
Having thus vented his spite, he seemed relieved, 
and went cheerfully at his task. But those who 
witnessed the affair said it was a case of cold- 
blooded murder. 

Like any other servant the elephant does many 
things because he is obliged to do them, and not 
because he wants to. He is a good swimmer, but 
in the course of long journeys, he often swims 
wide rivers under compulsion and protest, and the 
direction of some old and powerful elephant whose 
habit of obedience is strong, and who becomes a 
valuable aid to man in emergency—a sort of 
strong arm to the law which compels mutinous 
and rebellious members of the herd to submit to 
discipline. 

Since the annexation of Upper Burma the 
government ‘‘kills’’ trees, as the process of girdling 
is called. In this way certain of the timber is 
conserved perhaps more carefully than it would 
be if left to irresponsible cutters employed by the 
corporation. After having been girdled the trees 
remain three years, becoming perfectly dry and 
dead. 

This is done because a green teak log sinks, and 
there are many hundreds of miles of river over 
which it must be floated before it reaches any of 
the sawmills along the banks of the Irrawaddy. 

In all the labors required after the choppers 
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have done their work, elephants 
part. Harnessed in ‘‘shawback,’’ with ropes over 
pack and breast, they drag logs over the country 
to the nearest stream. 

Sometimes it happens that in going down a hill 
the log gains great headway and reverses the order 
of the procession by tripping the elephant before it 
and dragging him prostrate after it. If this has 
ever happened, nothing can induce an elephant to 
take another log down another hill, and at the top 
of slight inclines he walks beside the log with a 
careful trunk put over the forward end to prevent 


a runaway. 





play an important | 





Tuskers are set to oung timber over level | 


country—ounging being the act of pushing a log 


with tusks and trunk. Each piece of timber is | 
squared at one end and has a hole chopped through | 


it. This is called a nepoh, and resembles nothing 
so much as a pierced ear. Chains or ropes are 
then attached to the nepoh, by which means the 
log is easily dragged by an elephant over uneven 
ground, where such things as roads are unknown. 

On a level he will draw one hundred cubic feet, 
representing two tons, as there are fifty cubic feet 
in one ton of teak timber. 

We were told by a gentleman who had had ten 


years’ experience in the Burmese lumber districts, | 
that an elephant is the most sensitive of animals. | 





away. We rewarded him for this extra effort 
with two nice loaves of bread, which he accepted 
as his due and ate with satisfaction. 

There is something pathetic about these huge 
helpers, toiling in the sun for no wage but the 
food which sustains life, although they illustrate 
to perfection the power of mind over matter. 

MARION MANVILLE Pope. 


<-o- 


JOHNNY HEAR-FAR. 


How the Dressing of an Indian Boy's Wound saved a 
White Man’s Life. 


Our surveying party camped for a few days at 
the mouth of a caiion in the Snow Mountains of 
Montana to mend packs, tighten shoes and repair 
damages generally. 

One evening a curious caravan of Indians came 
along and camped near us. The mountains 
afforded a background which made them, with 
their odd little ponies and long lodge-poles, 
decidedly picturesque and interesting. 

In this company were a dozen braves, half as 
many squaws and several papooses. The tiny 
ponies were almost hidden beneath loads 
provisions and blankets. 

The Indians made camp, and we received visits 


If ill-treated, overworked, or used beyond the | from them during the evening. 
regular hours for a day or two, he will show 


every evidence of grief and 
despair, refuse food, go off 
by himself in the jungle, 
brood over his misfortunes, 
and literally starve himself 
to death. 

For this reason his work- 
ing hours are short. He 
goes to work at six o’clock 
in the morning and works 
until eleven only. After this 
hour his feet are chained, 
and he is allowed to graze 
in the jungle during the rest 
of the twenty-four hours. 

It is related that one ele- 
phant broke his chains and 
escaped, never straying far 
from camp but refusing to 
allow his mahouwt to come 
near him. The mahout, 
knowing that he could nev- 
er regain authority over the 
beast until he again sat 
astride his head, hit upon a 
clever device. All the men 
in camp, with two old and 
obedient elephants, were set 
at work to drive the truant 
monster under a tree, upon 
a bough of which the ma- 
hout sat. The man dropped 
on the huge head when it 
came below him, and the 
elephant at once became 
submissive and went peace- 
ably back to camp. 

It is in the sawmills that 
the big brute plays most 
conspicuous parts. Direct- 
ed by his oozee, or mahout, 
and sometimes seeming to 


As I lay at the door of my tent in the moonlight, 





a 


veteran Lumberman. 


work under no direction but his own, he performs | after the last of our visitors had left, I kept watch 


feats of astonishing. intelligence. 
timber as it arrives, takes it from the piles when 
required, sorts it, and carries to the saws. His 
ponderous figure moving about among the ma- 
chinery is a sight to be remembered. 

One elephant deposits a log to be squared,—for 
teak timber is shipped in logs squared to from 
thirteen to eighteen inches,—and when this is done, 
& man attaches a looped rope to its nepoh and 
hands the loop to the waiting elephant. Receiving 
this with his trunk, the elephant slips the loop 
over the end of a big tusk and leads the log 
outside, where he afterward piles it in its proper 
place. 

An old elephant at this work places the timber 
with great care. We were assured that one was 
80 particular about his task that if he was in 
doubt as to the absolute correctness of its position 
he would squint one eye and ‘sight the top to see 
if it was plumb!” 

In the course of one of our visits to a sawmill 
the elephants were just coming from work; but 
one was required to lift a log for our benefit and 
carry it to the mill. The weather had been rainy 
and the timber was wet and slippery. The animal 
placed his tusks beneath and his trunk over, and 
endeavored to get hold of the log; but he could 
not prevent its sliding through between tusks and 
trunk. 

Again and again he picked it up, carefully trying 
to obtain an exact balance, and again and again 


failed. At last he knelt, and sliding his tusks | 


under, tried to balance it where its ends could 
touch the ground and the weightier side be more 
easily shifted to correct adjustment. In this he 
Was successful; but as often as he attempted to 
rise, the refractory log slid to one side or the other. 


At last, with a despairing trumpeting, he dropped | 


it and stood shaking his head in complete dis- 
couragement. 

He had said, ‘I can’t do it,” as plainly as any 
boy who ever flung down his algebra when vexed 
by a knotty problem. However, his paigait, or 
second man, brought a basket of sawdust and 
spilled it over the log to dry it. Thereupon the 


elephant cheerfully picked it up and carried it 





| 





He stacks the | on all about me. 


Though I am not a believer 
in the theory that all Indians are bad, I know 
that many red men, and especially the Crows, 


have a way of appropriating articles easily within | 


reach. The outfit of the hunter or engineer greatly 
tempts his cupidity. 

Presently I heard a bit of brush snap near by, 
and then I saw a slight, scantily-clad figure of an 
Indian boy in the moonlight. Peering out from 
the shadow of the woods he caught sight of me, 
and evidently made up his mind that [ was 
watching him, for he threw his arms up over his 
head and advanced. This signal of peace I 
understood, but had no great confidence in. 

He was a boy of about twelve, with long, black 
hair, straight features and brilliant eyes and teeth. 
I recognized him as one of the youngsters who 
had been in our camp during the evening, and to 
whom the name of Johnny Hear-Far had been 
given. He stood erect, with outstretched hands. 

‘“How!”’ he said. 

‘How!’ I answered, and waited for him to 
tell me his errand. Seeming sssured of my 
friendliness, he stooped and pointed to one of his 
moccasined feet. 

‘“‘Show—heap-a-sick,” said Johnny. His moc- 
casin had been partly torn off and one side of the 
foot was badly cut and mangled. During the 
evening he had watched me dressing a cut on one 
of the packer’s hands. Now he had returned to 
try my skill himself on a wounded foot. The rest 
of the Indians, I thought, might possibly have 
sent the boy to distract our attention from our 
horses. So I called to my tent-mate to be on the 
lookout, and then turned my attention to the 
young sufferer. 

He watched me with lively interest while I 
rekindled the fire, brought medicine-case and 
bandages from the tent, and motioned him to lie 
on the blanket before the fire. I cut away the 
moccasin, washed the bruised foot, and pointing 
to it said, “Show!’’ This, in the dialect of the 
plains, means ‘“‘explain.”” He answered with one 
word, ‘“‘Pony.”’ 

A fractious pony had probably stepped on the 
thinly protected foot, which must have been 


of | 


| intensely painful, though the little fellow betrayed 
| expression of his face. 
| Part of the wound looked like a burn. I called 
| his attention to it and again said, “‘Show.”” The 
| lad looked puzzled, said a few words of unin- 
| telligible Indian, picked up a stone from the 
| ground, pretended to hold it in the fire, and 
finally pressed it against the foot. 
| I understood these signs. After the pony had 
| hurt him he had stopped the flow of blood by 
| searing the wound with a hot stone, according to 
| the Indian custom of surgery. ‘ 
| In my clumsy fashion I bandaged the foot, and 
anointed it with soothing ointment. My patient 
then sat up in front of the fire, and with true 
gratitude in his face said, ‘‘Heap-a-good! Heap- 
a-good Medicine Man! Heap-a-good !”’ 

Then he drew a short, red clay pipe with curi- 
ously carved bowl from his rag of a blanket. 
Filling the pipe.with tobacco, he picked a glowing 
coal from the fire with his fingers and lighted it. 
So solemn was his manner that we dared not 
smile. In perfect imitation of his elders, he had 


prepared the peace-pipe with as much gravity as | 


if he had been the chief of his tribe. 


107 


I had moved a little to draw my revolver from 


no suffering either in his movements or the | beneath me, and gain a better position, when Fritz 


showed symptoms of unusual excitement. His 
enormous white ears twitched nervously, his eyes 
grew bright and large, his nostrils were distended. 
He evidently saw something which I could not see. 

I watched him eagerly. As he became more 
excited he moved about uneasily. Then it came! 
He stretched out his long neck, laid back his ears, 
and brayed! 

I had never admired Fritz’s musical efforts 
before, but now the sound rolled and echoed and 
resounded grandly. If he were trying to attract 
the attention of man or beast, I felt sure he must 
succeed. 

Again and again his voice woke the echoes 
while he watched unceasingly. Presently I heard 
the glad sound of hoofs on the stones, and was 
sure some one had heard Fritz’s trumpet call. 
Soon I saw a figure on horseback, crossing the 
stream and coming towards us. 

As he came near he greeted me with a familiar 
voice. I could not mistake that ‘‘How!’’ It was 
Johnny Hear-Far on his small pony, with my 
bandage, much begrimed, about his foot. 

I told him, as well as I could by signs, how I 


After I had taken a few whiffs at the pipe, he | came into such a plight. He struck the stones, and 


motioned me to pass it to my companion. 


sat and smoked with this young scion of Indian | 


royalty until the tobacco burned out. 
the ashes into the palm of 
his hand, he rose and 
sprinkled them on our fire. 
Then he laid the pipe at my 
feet, said a few words of 
Indian, planted the torn foot 
firmly upon the ground, 
and walked erectly away. 
As we turned in, 
chum said, ‘‘Remarkable 
boy that! Wait till he is 
chief, and you'd better 
come out here and settle. 
You could have all the 


Next morning when we 
turned out, our Indians had 
departed. We were sorry 
not to see our boy friend 
again, for we had taken a 
fancy to him. 

In the afternoon we trav- 
elled up the cajion in single 
file, with the cook and head 
packer in the lead, followed 
by the pack-mules. The 
rest of us went as we chose, 
having no duty but to keep 
the mules from lagging. 

All day we crossed and 
recrossed the stream which 
wound down from the eter- 
nal snow through the nar- 
row defile. Moving on old 
game trails, we made fair 
progress and came at night- 
fall to a “pocket” where 


Here we pitched our tents 
for the night. 

Next day I set out alone 
to explore the cafion and map the general course 
of the stream. 
my luncheon in a salt bag to the saddle, took my 
instruments and mounted Fritz, a big, white 
mule, as good as he was ugly. 

Half a day’s riding and sketching brought me 
into a very narrow part of the cafion, choked with 
stones and fallen trees. Thence an unused trail 
led me up the side of the caiion to a ledge of rock 
about half-way to the top. 

Fritz made his way cautiously in the uncertain 
path until we came to an appalling gap occasioned 

by the falling of the ledge and the action of water 
upon the soft stone. Beyond was the path in 
plain sight, but it had vanished from immediately 
before me. 

I dismounted and reconnoitred. Old Fritz stood 
as near the edge as he dared and took observations 
with inquisitive ear and nostril. 

I clambered down a short distance on foot, and 
succeeded in reaching, by a long jump, the point 
where the trail started anew. Just then I heard 
small stones rattling below, and I turned to see 
the faithful Fritz standing with outstretched neck 
and all four feet close together. I could not 
believe he was going to try to follow me, but with 
a mighty effort and a great scattering of dust and 
stones, he came on despite my shouts of “Whoa!” 





stuinbled. 
slipped and I fell headlong over the edge of the 
trail to the rocks below. 

When [ came to my senses I found I had landed 
| in a thick clump of scrub pine. I tried to climb 
out, but was too much hurt to move. I could see 
Fritz high up above me on the ledge, but interest 
| in him soon flagged, and I must have fainted 
| again. 
| Presently I became aware that the old mule was 
| standing near me. The sun was dropping below 





| the mountains, and deep down in the cafion it was | 


| already chilly. There could be not more than an 
| hour of daylight left. . 

There I was, flat on my back in the bushes, a 
dozen miles from camp, with an uncertain number 
of broken ribs, a sprained ankle, a wrenched 
shoulder and no prospect of help. 


was grass for our animals. 


I buckled on my six-shooter, tied | 


Knocking | 


| 
my | 


ponies and land you want, | 
or I don’t know Indians.” | 


We | grimaced to show me how hard they were—as if I 


had not found that out to my grief. He pointed 
to the edge of the stream below and I understood 
the slight boy meant to move my six feet of 
helplessness. 

I tried to get up, but I could not—the pain 
made me faint. Johnny glanced at the fading 
light on the mountain-tops and hastened prepara- 
tions. He unsaddled Fritz and threw my blanket 
on the ground and arranged the saddle for a 
pillow. 

Then he struggled to draw me by my feet from 
the brush. With a tremendous effort I staggered 
up, and with his help reached the blankets. He 
brought water and bathed my face and braised 
hands. Then, demanding matches, he built and 
lighted a small fire at my feet. 

It was growing dark. Fritz and the pony were 
picketed near us, and Johnny sat gazing into the 
fire apparently in deep thought. He sprang up 
suddenly and said, ‘“‘Show tepee!” for he wished 
to know where my companions were. I pointed 
down the cafion and tried to make him understand 
one half day’s ride away. 

Evidently he was sadly perplexed to know what 
to do with me, and I must confess I had my 
suspicions of him. MaylIbeforgiven! It seemed 
improbable that this savage boy would be able to 
resist such glittering prizes as my rifle, revolver, 
saddle and bridle—prizes dear to every Indian 
heart. 

I must have slept, for my next consciousness 
was of the faintly dawning day, and my faithful 
attendant standing over me. 

Again and againel tried to rise, but sank back 
groaning. Bolstered up on the saddle, [ took a cup 
of water by way of breakfast. I then demanded 
‘‘pony,”” and made signs that we must start. 
Johnny at once went for his pony and Fritz. 

He took my hatchet from the saddle and disap- 
peared. After a prolonged absence he returned, 
riding his pony and driving Fritz before him. 
The little fellow dragged after him, by his lariat, 
two freshly-cut, long saplings. What these were 
for I had no idea. 

Johnny was evidently much interested in his 
work, and I was too weak to ask questions. The 
boy first saddled Fritz. Then he fastened one 
end of each sapling to either side of the saddle, so 
that the mule found himself between two long 
shafts. Johnny then backed the pony between 
the other ends, and tied them firmly to the pony’s 
sides with the lariat. 

Next he drew the blanket from under me, threw 
it over the poles, and bound it firmly in position. 
So he had constructed a sort of bunk, or litter, 
behind the pony and in front of Fritz. Each 
animal bore one end of the litter. 

The poles were long enough to give it elasticity, 
and on level ground a sick man can be made quite 
comfortable in the rude contrivance. I afterward 
saw a wounded miner brought out of the moun- 
tains on a similar stretcher. 

After the blanket was in position it was covered 
with pine boughs, and I was hoisted into it by 
our combined and persistent efforts. 

I need not tell of the long journey to camp. 
As Johnny rode in front he often turned to inquire, 
‘*How ?”” 

The boy was an excellent guide, and used trails 
I could never have found. Fritz realized his 
responsibility as rear-guard, and his end of the 


| litter was well carried. 


In his desperate attempts to secure a footing, he | 
I tried to seize his bridle; my foot | 


| on the search for me. 


With frequent stops for rest from the jolting, 
we went on down the cafion in the morning light, 
and reached camp to find most of my fellows out 
Great was the astonishment 
of those who remained by the tents, to see me 
brought in by Johnny Hear-Far between his 
bronco and big Fritz. 

You know Johnny now. I found him in the 
wilds of southwest Montana, with all the tradi- 
tions of his race behind him, and the misery of 
his life about him, grateful for small kindnesses, 
and with a sense of honor sufficient to overcome 
the natural instincts of the savage. 

When people tell me, ‘“There is no good Indian 


| but a dead Indian,” I take a small red clay-pipe 


from my mantelpiece and say, ‘‘Come, let us 
smoke a peace-pipe for the Indians, and I will tell 
you of Johnny Hear-Far.”’ 

MacGrecor JENKINS. 
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THE OLD ACADEMY BELL. 


In the belfry on the terrace, where the mountain breezes 


iow, 

Bearing breath of sweetest flowers, or the blast of drift- 
ng snow, 

With the valley far below it, where the rushing waters 


e 
Where the hillsides caught the echoes, hung the old 
academy bell. 


I ean hear it through the valley of the swift receding 

And Its echo is like music sweet to banish care and 

When the 20n with light up-springing brought the glory 

Then the old bell, slowly swinging, clear and strong 
began to say: 


Hear! 
Give ear! 
Come one, come all 
Obey my cheerful call; 
Send sigh sorrow swift away; 
Let life and love laugh light and gay; 
Jome catch a chord of carol sweet 
Where wi workers wisely meet; 
Obey my cheerful cali, 
Come one, come all, 
Give ear! 
Hear! 
Every heart with joy was beating, willing feet made no 


ela: 
Every lip spoke kindly greeting as we met upon the 


way; 
Every youthful eye was lightened with the purpose of 
a sou | 
And the ancient schoolroom brightened as the master | 
called the roll. | 


Thus again, as ina vision, come the days of long ago; 
Side by side in paths elysian friends of old together go; 
And when morning mists are rolling, and the mountain 
breezes swell, 
Far away I hear the tolling of the old academy bell. 
Original. JOHN MERVIN HULL. 


* 
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HIS MOTHER. 


In Mr. Searight’s history of the old National 
Road and of the notable and eccentric characters 
who in early times were well known upon its 
borders, we find the following touching story : 

In one of the first years of this century a farmer 
in the Pennsylvania hills, on returning from 
church one day with his family, found his house 
barricaded and an insane man in possession. 
With much difficulty the maniac was secured and 
taken to the jail in Uniontown. There he 
remained for more than fifty years. He was 
an Englishman of education, who bore many 
evidences of gentle breeding. It was never known 
whence he came, nor how he found his way to 
these mountains. In his wildest ravings no hint 
of his past history ever escaped him. 

Soon after his confinement he killed a fellow- 
prisoner, and was then chained to the floor like a 
wild beast. He was kept thus for eighteen years, 
when a kindly keeper releaSed him. He was 
decently clothed, and proving to be harmless, was 
allowed to wander ai large in the daytime 

The whole county knew “Crazy Billy.” He 
muttered to himself unceasingly, repeating the 
same scraps of verse a thousand times over. 

He died at a great age, continuing his incessant 
unintelligible mutterings even in the dying struggle. 
Bat when the last moment came his face suddenly 
flashed into hope and intelligence, and turning to 
his companion he said, distinctly : 

“QO Gardner! if I can only see my mother!” 

For more than half a century his home life had 
been blotted from his poor crazed brain; but with 
death his mother and her love and teachings came 
back to him. 

The chaplain of a Southern prison once stated 
that one of the distressing experiences of his prison 
life was with a murderer sentenced to death. The 
man remained stolid and unmoved by any appeal 
to his moral sentiment or to his conscience. As 
the chaplain bade him farewell on the day of his 
execution, he said: 

“T’ll tell you why you couldn’t do nothin’ for 
me. Other men’s mothers taught them religion 
when they was little. My mother was a drunken 
thief!” 





God puts a child’s mind, like a white scroll,: 


into the mother’s hand. He alone fully knows 
what she writes there. 


—we 
> 





THEY DIDN’T DERIDE HIM. 


It is not the sea that makes a sailor a vulgar 
animal, but the vices he takes to it. The life of the 
sea is bitter and hard, but it is not so bitterly hard 
as of itself to vulgarize aman. “The spirit of the 
Creator is never so close to one as at sea,” says 
Mr. W. Clark Russell, the writer of sea romances, 
and he tells this anecdote to illustrate how a rough 
seaman may be subdued by a feeling of reverence: 

A sailor, a rough, hectoring, swearing fellow, 
asked one of the ship-boys to lend him his Bible. 
“I’m afraid you will make fun of it,” answered the 
boy. ‘No, no, my lad,” quickly replied the sailor, 
“I don’t ridicule God Almighty.” 

The sailor, in common with many landsmen, has 
a schoolboy fear of derision. He cannot endure 
being laughed at, and therefore nides even the 
crude religious feeling which may be in him. 
When, however, he stands by his colors, and shows 
that a man may be a good sailor and a good 
Christian, he is not likely to encounter derision 
from his shipmates. 

“I remember being a shipmate,” writes Mr. 
Russell, “with a fine, intellectual sailor, a man 
with as refined a face and as gentle and expressive 
an eye as ever I met, who during the voyage made 
a practice in one of the dog-watches in fine weather 
to read the Bible in the forecastle to such as chose 
to listen to him. He could get no hearers for a 





good while, but I do not know that the roughest, 
most unfeeling fellow in the ship ever ventured 
to whisper so much as a jest at the man’s struggle 
to be of service to his fellows. 

“He was universally known as a smart and a 
sure hand, an excellent seaman in all senses, quiet, 


| gentle, unobtrusive, with a hearty laugh, a man | 


that a shipmate would go to in trouble, sure of 
sympathy and of such help as the poor fellow’s 


slender resources admitted.” 


2 


THE LAST FIGHT IN ARMOR. 


“The Last Fight in Armor,” Temple Bar calls a 
curious incident in the time of Napoleon; though 
indeed it may not prove to have been the last, now 
that there is war in Korea, Travellers in that odd 
country describe the Korean soldiers as wearing 
uniforms of the queerest construction. Some of 
the men are still attired in armor and bear antique 
spears, their military costume being completed by 
a red-tasselled black hat to which, when they are 
obliged to turn out in rainy weather, a small 
umbrella is conveniently attached! It is hardly 
probable, however, that these singular men-at-arms 
will prove very formidable opponents, still less that 
they will be able to achieve the destruction of a 
battery of artillery, as did the last of the mail-clad 
French. 


The incident in question occurred in the town of 
Aquila, in 1799. e@ main army of the French 
having withdrawn, a body of some four hundred 
soldiers remained in the place, whose inhabitants 
were well-disposed toward them. 

But the peasants of the surrounding region were 
bitterly hostile, and rising in revolt, penetrated the 
town and drove the Frenchmen into the fortress, 
which was small and weak, yet powerful enough to 
hold the insurgents at bay with its cannon. 

The insurgents numbered ten or twelve thousand. 
They barricaded the streets and loopholed the 
houses so that they were safe from attack; but this 
did not satisfy them. They wished to take the fort, 
which, without artillery, was manifestly impossible. 
Finally, some a brain devised a scheme 
which came near to be’ successful. 

Between the fort and the nearest houses there 
lay on the glacis, without carriages and resting 
upon pieces of wood, twelve guns which the 

rench had not had time to take into the fort with 
them. The position of the guns exposed them to 
fire from both sides, so it was not thought they 
would be interfered with, though b wey of pre- 
caution two of the guns of the fortification were 
kept trained upon them. 

ne night the sentinel heard a noise. He fired, 
but the noise continued and did not immediately 
cease after other shots, though it seemed to draw 
farther off. When daylight came, it was seen that 
under cover of darkness, the insurgents had reached 
the nearest gun, attached a rope to the breech, and 
then, fastening the rope to a capstan in the nearest 
house, had attempted to haul the piece away. 

Had a military man tried the same trick he would 
have succeeded; but the peasants did not know 
enough to thrust rollers under the gun before 
hauling, and —— y the breech dug a furrow 
into the soil, which soon became deep enough to 
a 2 further progress. 

Nevertheless the besieged were much exas- 
perated, and determined to prevent all further 
attempts. They cannonaded the house from which 
the rope issued, but when the walls fell they found 
that the capstan was in the cellar, and consequently 
uninjured, although blocked for the time by débris. 
This did not content them. 

Then it was that the commandant of the fort 
remembered having seen stowed away in it some- 
where a dozen suits of ancientarmor. He selected 
twelve of his coolest men, gunners and grenadiers, 
clothed them in this armor, and sent them out to 
spike the guns. 

Cove with steel from head to foot, and - 
ing spikes and hammers, the men marched hea 
and awkwardly out of the fort and moved in dea 
silence toward the coveted a puns, the white smoke 
curling about their mail figures, and _ bullets 
pattering harmlessly against antique helm and 
corselet. Many of the peasants were horror-struck 
and believed the strange figures to be diabolical 
and invulnerable; while after the first anxious 
moment was passed, their own comrades, looki 
from the walls, broke into exultant roars o 
laughter. 

e twelve gallant latter-day knights returned 
safely from their raid, having spiked the guns and 
cut the rope. Though many times hit, they had but 
one wound pena them—a slight one received by 
a soldier who had wrongly adjusted a “brassart,” 
so that it fell off and left his arm exposed. The 
insurgents were discouraged, and though the 
blockade continued there was little more ighting, 
= wag besieged were soon relieved by their 

ends, 


en 


BEHIND THE TIMES. 


Most of the stories in Dr. A. Conan Doyle’s 
“Round the Red Lamp” are of the gruesome order, 
but one, which he entitles “Behind the Times,” is 
agreeable and has, besides, a touch of humor. The 
title applies to a venerable Doctor Winter, a prac- 
titioner of the old school, to whom chloroform was 
a “dangerous innovation,” and who looked upon 
modern science as a “rather ludicrous experiment.” 
For a good while the germ theory of disease was a 
subject for merriment with him. “Shut the door,” 
he used to say, “or the germs will be getting in.” 
So far behind the times was he that now and then 
he found himself in the very height of the fashion 
—in the matter of massage, for instance, and dietetic 
treatment. 


Into this good old gentleman’s medical parish 
came two young fellows, one of them the writer of 
this story, the other a Doctor Patterson. They put 
out their shingles. Doctor Winter received them 
with all cordiality. He would have been glad to 
be relieved of aos of his practice, but somehow, 
when people fell sick, they still sent for him. 

“We remained ee Doctor Doyle says, 
“with our modern instruments and our latest 
alkaloids, while he was serving out senna and 
calomel to all the country-side.” 

The truth of the matter was that the old gentle- 
man was a born doctor. In Doctor Doyle’s words, 
he had “the healing touch.” “The sight of disease 
affected him as dust does a careful housewife. He 
would shoo death out of the room as though he 
were an intrusive hen.” c 

Well, the on men recognized his virtues, 
but laughed at his preemiccs and his shocking 
lack of the newer know , till an epidemic of 
influenza broke out, and all three physicians were 
driven almost to death. 

“One morning,” says Doyle, “I met Patterson on 
my round, and found him looking rather pale and 
fagged out. He made the same remark about me. 
I was, in fact, feeling far from well, and I lay upon 
the sofa all that afternoon with a splitting headache 
and pains in every joint. 

“As evening closed in, I could no longer disguise 
the fact that the scourge was upon me, and I felt 
that I should have medical advice without delay. 
It was of Patterson, naturally, that I thought; but 
somehow the idea of him had suddenly me 
repugnant to me. I thought of his cold, critical 


attitude, of his endless questions, of his tests and | 











his tappings. I wanted something niore soothing— 
something more genial. 

“*Mrs. Hudson,’ said I to my _ housekeeper, 
‘would you kindly run along to old Doc.or Winter 
and tell him I should be obliged to him if he would 
step round?’ 

“She was back with an answer presently. ‘Doctor 
Winter will come round in an hour or s0, sir; but 
he has just been called in to attend Doctor Pat- 
terson.’” 


"’ 
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THE MARCH ORCHARD. 


Unleaved, undrooping, still, they stand, 
This stanch and patient pil nd; 
October robbed them of their fruit, 
November strip: them to the root, 
The winter smote their helplessness 
With furious ire and stormy stress 

And now they seem almost to stand 

Tn sight of Summer’s Promised Land. 


Yet seen through frosty window panes, 
When bared and bound in wintry chains, 
htsome spirits seemed to play 
With February as with May. 

The snow that they could not escape 
Was turned to beauty’s very shape, 

And rains that dulle e landscape o’er 
But left them livelier than before. 


But now, this June-like day of March 
With patient strength their branches arch, 
Not as unmindful of the breeze 
That makes midsummer melodies, 
But knowing Spring a fickle maid, 
And that rough days must dawn and fade 
Before, all blossoming bright, they stand 
In sight of Summer’s Promised Land. 
Original. ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 





~~ 
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A MODEL’S OPINION. 


Writing of the humors of male models, Mr. 
Marks says, in his “Pen and Pencil Sketches,” they 
are generally vain, and are firmly convinced that 
the artist owes much of the success of his picture 
to the fact of their having sat to him. The most 
remarkable of Mr. Marks’s models was one Camp- 
bell, a man of natural gifts, but of no education save 
that which he had obtained from a first-book for 
children taught him by his mother. 


Campbell’s vanity was inordinate but amusing. 
On his first “sitting” to Mr. Marks, he was told that 
he might talk as much as he liked, so long as he 
retained the position. Readily availing himself of 
the permission, he described a meeting with the 
Duke of Wellington. 

“I'd been to Apsley House [the duke’s London 
residence] to fetch away a picture that had been 
sent him to look at. I was wrepennd wrapping] it 
up in the green baize in the hall, when the dook 
passes by and says: 

ae you’vc come from Messers. Blank for that 

re,’ 

« *Yes, sir,’ I says, and with that he touches his 
hat with his forefinger and walks out and gets on 
his horse. 

“When he was 


one, a man in black, his butler or 
valley-de-sham, 


suppose, comes up to me, and he 
says: 

cf 4g you know who you was speaking to just 

Ow 

“*Yes,’ I says, ‘I does. Arthur Wellesley, better 
known as the Duke of Wellington.’ 

“*Then why didn’t you say your grace to him?’ 


ie Bays. 

bas ‘Grace!’ says I, ‘what should I say grace for? 
There aint no banquet spread here, is there? 
Where’s the wiands? I called him sir, the proper 
title between man and man.’ 

“<*Well,’ he says, ‘you’re a rum kind of customer, 
youare. What do you call the dook?’ 

““‘What do I jl him?’ I says, ‘a wholesale 


carcase-butcher, that’s what I calls him.’ 


“*Well,’ he says, ‘suppose I was to write and tell 
your master of this?’ 

“*Write and tell him,’ 1 says, ‘I’ll take the letter 
myself. Now just look at his career,’ I says. ‘First 
of all, he goes to nce to learn the art of war; 
after that he goes to India and kills thousands of 
natives as was only defending their country, and at 
last fights the very country where he learnt the 
art of war, and kills thousands and thousands more. 
ra wholesale carcase-butcher, that’s what I calls 

m hd ” 

aceacainanclelalNaDa x -thleiiiicee 


FRIGHTENED INDIANS. 


A French archeologist, travelling among the 
Andes in search of knowledge and specimens, had 


of the precipices. They were doubtless ancient 
tombs, and would probably yield him treasure. 
He selected a favorable spot, therefore, rigged a 
sort of chair, or seat, between two strong leather 
cords, and engaged two Indians to iet him down 
from the brow of the precipice. “A descent of 
three hundred feet made in this way,” he tells us, 
“is extraordinarily long.” — 


However, he reached the cave in safety, and on 
— a passage into it, was rewarded by finding 
two skulls and a mummy—“thoroughly dry,” he 
says, “and pretty solid.” He ssed a strin; 
through the eye-holes of the skulls and attach 
them to his belt. Then he took the mummy in his 
arms, and signalled to the Indians to draw him up. 

With his heels he defended himself against the 
jutting rocks, and in a few minutes was almost on 
a level with the top. The Indians knew nothing 
about his load. 

Just then the 
tors appeared 
gave a start of surprise. The 
surely they had let go the cord. 

“It was the affair of a second,” he writes. ‘What 

asses in the brain of a man at such an instant is 
ndescribable. I did not drop a yard, but I experi- 
enced all the horror of a man in the void. My 
hands let go the mummy, and while, covered with 
a cold sweat, I was helped over the edge of the 
cliff by the Indians, the mummy, broken into a 
thousand pieces, bounded from rock to rock and 
landed in bits at the bottom of the chasm.” 

He ovetwhelmed the Indians with invectives, but 
to no pumpess. Such dead men, they assured him, 
if disturbed in their sepulchres, had the habit of 
kissing the Indians, who perished infallibly under 
their deadly breath. One of the two declared that 
his own father had died in that way. 

The other assured the Frenchman that at the 
moment when the head of the mummy showed 
above the edge of the rocks it opened its mouth. 
Tf it had not luckily fallen into the abyss it would 
have cursed them past all remedy. 


ellow skull of one of their ances- 
efore their eyes, and the_ idiots 
enchman thought 


* 
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HE SHUT HIS MOUTH. 


Bachelors are not usually credited with much 
knowledge of thecare of children, but it is evident 
that they sometimes have original methods. A 
middle-aged gentleman, of that state in life, went 
in to see his married sister, and found her trying to 
amuse her little boy, who was five years old. 

Not long after he arrived she stepped out of the 
room to attend to some household matter or other. 
leaving him alone with the child. The boy eyed 
him dubiously for some minutes. He was a spoiled 
child, if ever there was one, and had no idea of 
making promiscuous acquaintances. 

The lor tried to make the little one laugh, 
but all he got for his antics was a sour look. Finally, 














without warning, the child burst out crying. Here 
was a quandary, to be sure. The man didn’t dare 
to pick the boy up and soothe him, His attempts in 
a verbal line were dismal failures. What should 
he do? Finally a thought struck him. He looked 
at the crying youngster, and the crying youngster 
looked at him. 
“Cry louder,” said the man. 
The child obeyed. ' 
“Louder yet,” urged the bachelor. 
: = went up that would have done credit to an 
ndian. 
“Louder still,” insisted the man, and the boy did 
his best to pag Fi 
“Louder!” fairly howled his uncle. 
“I won’t,” snapped the infant, and he shut his 
— with a click and was quiet for the rest of the 
ey. -: 


+ 
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TIGER CUBS PUT IN A CAGE. 


The chief dealer in wild animals is Jamrach, of 
London, who buys and sells lions, tigers, leopards, 
jaguars, elephants, panthers, deer, antelopes and 
rare birds. The animals are sent to him from their 
native countries by ship, packed in boxes. A 
writer in Little Folks, who visited Jamrachi’s 
stables, describes the method of transferring fero 
cious animals from a box to a cage. 


Now there are at the moment I am writing two 
beautiful Bengal tiger cubs in one of the cages. 
The cubs are old enough to be dangerous, so if [ 
tell you the way I saw them put into the cage they 
now inhabit, you will know a little of how wild 
animals are transferred from one place of confine. 
ment to another. 

The boxes that tigers and lions come in are not 
very big—just big —_ to allow the inmates to 
lie comfortably. This, besides saving freight, pre- 
vents the animal from using his full strength, and 
espa in case of fright or frenzy, bursting the 

x 


Well, the box with the tiger cubs was placed in 
front of, and partly in, the open cage. A sliding 
door in the box was then lifted, and the cubs darted 
forward at the meat that was lying in the far 
corner of the cage to tempt them. eanwhile the 
box was quickly withdrawn, and the barred gate of 


the cage as quickly shut. 
It is easy, however, to transfer an animal from a 
confined box to a large cage. He is 


going then 
from captivity to comparative liberty. Itis not so 
easy—indeed it is extremely difficult—to get him to 
f° through the reverse or ey to walk from a 
arge cage into a box. If there be time, he can 
always be made to do it quietly enough. 

Give him no food in the large cage, but put it in 
the box. He may even so hold out for days; 
hunger, however, will prove in the end stronger 
than his fears, and he will, with a growl, make a 
dash for the joints, when the trap will be closed 

ainst him. 

t isn’t always possible to wait for hunger to 
make him submit. Perhaps the animal is wanted 
to-morrow, and the dealer has got the order only 
to-day, and must catch the train with him at four 
o’clock in the afternoon. What is to be done now? 

Here man’s superior intelligence shows itself. It 
is fear that prevents the animal from entering the 
box, and this fear must be overcome by a greater 
fear. This is an easy matter to the animal dealer 
with his knowledge of animals. 

He my sets light to a little bundle of dry 
straw in the cage; this is enough—the animal’s fear 
of fire makes him fly at any outlet of escape. 


> 


SOLDIERS AND ICE-CREAM. 


A comical incident of the Civil War is related by 
General J. D. Imboden, an ex-Confederate com- 
mander, in a recent letter. In 1864, when Genera! 
Imboden crossed the Potomac in an attempt to 
capture Hon. Simon Cameron and Governor Curtin 
of Pennsylvania, a party of a hundred men belong- 
ing to a regiment of mountaineers under his com- 
mand raided a large ice-cream factory at the town 
of Hancock, and possessed themselves of a great 
number of ice-cream bricks frozen for the Balti 


| more market. 


General Imboden had given the most stringent 


| command that no officer or man should enter a 
| house at Hancock, where a halt had been ordered, 


and he was naturally indignant when he learned 
that his orders had been violated. He was in 


| advance of the command, with the colonel of the 
a great desire to explore some caves in the sides | 


regiment, and was about to have the men severely 
punished, when the colonel said to him: 

“General, ride back with me and see me punish 
the men.” 

The general consented. The mountaineers had 
never seen ice-cream before, but had found it good, 
and had carried off as much of it as possible. As 
soon as they saw the officers coming, they stuffed 
the bricks into the crowns of their hats, into their 
pockets and into their knapsacks. 

“Now, general,” said the colonel, “when we are 
about the middle of the regiment we will get off 
our horses, sit on the fence, and see the fun. 

The sun was broiling hot, and the ice-cream began 
to melt rapidly. The men were in tortures. The 
cream flowed out of every crevice; it poured down 
out of the men’s hats, over their faces and beards, 
over their clothes and down their necks. 

They dared not remove their hats, but some made 
laughable efforts to get behind one another, under 
horses, or anywhere. The general and the colonel 
sat watching the agony of the evil-doers as long as 
the ice-cream continued to thaw, and then left them. 
“TI took no further notice of this violation of orders,” 
says General Imboden, “for the punishment was 
complete, and was educational besides—the men 
learned what ice-cream was.” 


es 
+ 





A GRATEFUL NEWSBOY. 


The saying of a French author, “He who receives 
a good turn should never forget it, he who does one 
should never remember it,” was illustrated recently 
by a newsboy and a physician. The New York 
Herald tells the story: 


A physician who recently moved up-town took an 
evening paper from a small newsboy and dived 
into his pocket for the change. ' 

“That’s all right, doctor,” remarked the little 
fellow. “I won’t take no money. Don’t you remem. 
ber Jimmie you cured last wiftter with the fever?” 

Then the physician recognized in the tall and 
sturdy boy a little lad whom he had pulled through 
a fever without any payment. 

“But that’s all right, Jimmie,” he said, “and you 
must certainly let me pay you for the paper.” 

“No,” said the boy, “I won’t. Where are you 
living up here, doctor? I want to come and see 

ou 


He hasn’t yet turned up to see the doctor, but 
every morning and evening he slips a paper under 
the door, and to have a proper understanding in 
the beginning with the first paper he scribbled « 
little notice : 

“Please, doctor, accept these papers allus, from 
Jimmie.” 


—_—<-9-e 


A YOUTHFUL poet of St. Louis is said to have 
spent three hours in composing the following 
stanza: 


It was a cold and wintry night, 
A man stood in the street ; 

His qed eves were full of tears, 
His ts were full of feet. 
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CHILDREN'S PAGE. 


HIDDEN TREASURES. 


Little people, do you know 

What is underneath the snow? 

Flowers pink and blue and white, 
Big red roses all aglow, 

In their dark roots folded tight, 
Till the merry south winds blow. 


Do you know what secrets deep 
All the woods of winter keep? 
Ah, the darling little things 

Down below the snowbank’s 


heap! 
Fern leaves curled in tiny rings, ee 
Violet babies fast asleep. ay feree 


Little folks, now do you know, 
February soon will go? 
Then will come the sunny spring, 
When the snows will melt, and 
oh, 
How the meadow-brooks will sing, 
And the daffodillies blow! 


qnniepeniemeietttimemmmaeies 


SNOWBALLS AND ORANGES. 


It had rained and rained. The 
skies were dull and dark. The 
streets were like rivers. 

Lou and Clara stood at the 
window, scowling. They com- 
plained of the weather. They 
found fault because the moun- 
tains were hidden. They did not 
know what a wonderful treat was 
being made ready for them be- 
hind that gray cloud-curtain. 

Like many other children whose 
homes were among the orange- 
groves in the valley, Lou and 
Clara had always lived in south- 
ern California, and the only snow 
they had ever seen was that 
which, in winter, capped the far- 
away peaks. 

So when they awoke the next 
morning and saw the great moun- 
tains, the foot-hills, and even the 
near mesa covered with snow, 
the sight almost took away their 
breath. 

When Lou and Clara ran down- 
stairs they found that papa and 
mamma had planned to make 
the most of the snow. 

“We will take the first car,” 
said papa, ‘‘and go up the avenue, 
and you shall -see what snow is 
like.” 

Papa seemed almost as pleased 
as the children. He remembered 
how he used to play in the snow 
when he was a boy; and he had 
been so many years away from it. 

Lou and Clara were in a great 
hurry to be off. They could 
scarcely eat any breakfast. 

‘What if we should miss the 
car?’ they kept saying. ‘Or 
what if the snow should melt be- 
fore we could get to if?” 

It seemed as if the snow might 
melt very fast, the sunshine was 
so bright and warm; but they 
did not run any risk of missing 
the car, for they were out by the 
track fully fifteen minutes before 
it was time for it to come along. 

A lady and two children came 
from a house near by, and joined 
the little group; and they talked 
together, as people do in this 
country, although they did not 
know each other. Lou and Clara soon became 
acquainted with the two children, whose names 
were Bertha and Ralph, and they all had a nice 
time. 

The strangers had just come from the East. 
Bertha and Ralph had never seen orange-groves 
before, and they looked in wonder at the stocky 
trees, bent down with the weight of the big, bright 
fruit. 

The ride up the avenue seemed long to the 
children, who were in a hurry to reach the snow, 
but it seemed too short to the little strangers, 
there was so much to be seen along the way. 

“O Ralph, look!” cried Bertha. ‘Oranges on 
the ground!” and she pointed to a few windfalls 
under a tree. 

“Oranges on the ground!’’ echoed little Ralph, 
and he leaned out of the car-window and looked 
at them as long as they were in sight. 

Lou and Clara leaned from the windows, too, 
but they did not look at the orange and lemon 
orchards, nor at the roses blooming in the door- 
yards. They looked ahead at the snow on the 
mountains, and they said : 

“Oh, isn’t it lovely! Isn’t it lovely!” 

When they reached the head of the avenue the 
children saw that the ground was white, and they 








fairly tumbled over each other in their haste to | snowballs and began to eat the oranges, but the | 
get out of the car. There were several who, like | little Californians left their oranges lying in a| 
Lou and Clara, had never seen the snow, and corner of the seat, and they sucked the cold white 
others who had not seen any for a long time. balls, and smacked their lips and cried : 
Then there were those who had just come from ‘“How good snow is!”’ 

a cold country, and to them the sight of the snow Mary ELizaBetTu STONE. | 
brought back thoughts of home. 








They stayed on the mesa an hour, and I can’t Se 
begin to tell you how much fun they had, playing BEFORE AND AFTER. 
in the snow, snowballing, and washing each Others 
faces He went to the barber’s to leave his curls ee 
ce And quietly walked with the little girls; Eni y . » Pines . ,te 
- on — ™ 3 3 , gmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 
} Wate Gay 9 noe = Gate way — ~ te — But when the barber had used his shears 
| a man who was picking oranges from some trees He felt he had grown a dozen years; ‘. 
| near by, called to them. And now with shouts and a rackety noise INITIAL CHANGES, 
| ‘Here are some oranges to go with your snow- He is racing home with the other boys. Ring the changes on all the vowels, with a differ 
| balls,” he said, and tossed each one an orange : ‘ ent consonant every time. 
| over the hedge. So every child carried an orange 1. A recompense, a vegetable, a dessert, a poet, 
} y i m “Mamma,” said Flossie, “when you were little % 8¢#t- ; 
and S snowball into the car : t : oe e, how ore little 2. A body of water, an insect, to purchase, an 
The Eastern children soon threw away their | was I your doll? ornament, an exclamation. 


3. An English river, a beverage, 
a cravat, part of the body, a num 
ber. 

4. Fodder, a pronoun, lofty, a 
tool, a boy’s name 
5. A song, a meadow, an untruth, 
humble, stead. 

6. To speak, to perceive, to 
mourn, to plant, to plead. 

7. A horse’s call, part of the 
body, not far, an opposing vote, 
fresh. 

8. A division of time, a Scotch 
river, a stamp, an animal, a just 
reward, 

9. A month, a pronoun, a posses 
sive, to cut down, acat’s cry. 

10. A fairy, a charge, an interjec 
tion, an enemy, a small number. 


2. 
DROP-LETTER PUZZLES. 
Geographical. 

1. -0-0-u-u 

2. A-a-a-a. 
3. -fi-a-a 
3. 
CHARADE, 


My first a household word, in fine, 
‘ew sweeter ones thou knowest; 
My second is a trait of thine, 
Jack Frost, where’er thou goest. 
My third doth in thy duty shine, 
Vhen any dues thou owest. 
My fourth will surely be thy brand 
f laggard steps thou showest; 
Vo this or that with skilful hand 
And lo, my whole thou doest. 


4. 
CHAIR PUZZLE. 


* * * * 


* * 


Left side of back and leg: Direct. 

Right side of back: To take 
goods unlawfully. 

Crosspieces in back: 1. Slight 
coloring. 2. Ascend. 

The square seat: 1. An image 
worshipped. 2. To eat dinner. 
8. Atone time. 4. A vegetable. 

Front legs: 1. To speak imper 
fectly. 2. A monarch. 

Rounds: 1. An expression of 
contempt. 2. A tame bird. 


5. 


ANAGRAMS, 


“Could we cross big # « * * * * 
in little # *« *« « « #?” 
Asked a very small boy of ten. 
“Ine « «#««*+«#,child. Your tale 

would be brief 
As that of the Three Wise Men.” 


6. 
PUZZLES. 

There is a word which if you 
behead a bit still remains; behead 
again and a bit still remains; be 
head it once more and it is still 
there. 

Mr. —— is a most secret and in- 
teresting person. He never tells 
anything about himself, and peo 
= seldom eore much about him, 
’ 1owever much they inquire. It is 
Clear the Track often thought that he conceals 
great crimes, but this is by no 
means certain. He has been in 


| 5 all our own paths this winter, and Grandma | many towns, many cities and many countries, and 
| THE DAYS ARE COLD. lB ’s driv E besid " I tty has often remained in one place until forgotten. 
| ?hed BA. the wi08 winds blow | Burton's driveway besides, so you see 1 am pretty | ie does not always appear the same, but is always 
he days are cold, the wild winds blow, well used to shovelling by this time!’’ puzzling, ont & always talked about a great deal. 

| Can you tell his name? 


The earth is white with dazzling snow ; } ’ ‘ 
| But where true hearts cling close together, Peter’s face brightened at the thought of a race. 


In loving homes, there’s pleasant weather. | Dll do it! he said, smiling, and then how fast 
| those shovels did go! 

. . | 
| ——_—___ —+o=____- Peter worked with a will, and he laughed and | 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. “Until time shall be no more, will a test of the 
ly con 4 shouted. “i . I I “| rogress — om mee made re = 
| langhed, and shouted. ‘“‘Hoo-ray!’’ when he got} virtue be derived from the veneration paid to the 
| WHAT PETER DISCOVERED. ahead of Tommy and reached the front gate first. | immortal name of Washington.”—Lord Broughar. 


“Other boys don’t have to shovel paths,” mut-| Why-ee, I didn’t know that you could shovel| ®- Birthdays. 
| ; 


y ig w !” sai yi i wee Sb Sacque to casque. 2. Castor to actors. 3. 
tered Peter, crossly, as he took the big wooden | a8 fast as that!’’ said Tommy, in surprise. “Why Gost to tome. 4. Galter to s tiger. 6. Cat to act. 


snow-shovel and went out into the yard. ‘Other | don’t you work that way every time, and get it| 6, Rule to lure. 7. Despot to depots. 8. Camps‘to 





boys don’t have to work, same as I have to. | over with quick ?”’ |scamp. 9. Lamp to palm. 10. P ane to panel. 11. 
% 9 Li? ’ os | Boats to sabot. 12. Shoe tohose. 13. Leap to peal. 
Other boys don’t— | I don’t know,” said Peter, slowly. ‘I guess | 14, Scream to creams. 15. Slave to salve. 16. Balm 
‘‘Hullo, Peter,”’ shouted Tommy Eaton’s cheery | I’ll commence now.” }tolamb. 17. Gnu to gun. 18, Pistol to pilots. 
voice. ‘‘Going to shovel ?”’ “J guess you won't,” answered Tommy. “I| 4. Consolidate. 
| S’pose so,” answered Peter, sullenly. ‘I | guess you'll have to wait until the next snow-| 5. Oregon; ore, negro, Nero, gore, ego. Michi- 


” : R ; ‘ " > , can, © , Main, C . 
| always have to. storm, ‘cause you haven’t got any Grandma |} - ooo nag, ham, can, chain, Main, China 
. Hatchet. 


| ‘Isn’t it fun!’ exclaimed Tommy. ‘‘The snow | Burton’s driveway.” 5 ie Wendeten dow.” & Beene we 
ls : “—_ ’ ” Te hee Jew.” 2% ) ° 
| is as light as a heap of feathers, this time. Last| ‘I'll help you,” declared Peter, so down the | g Wiveaueaien. 4. ‘Mignonette. ra oxsiove. 





| Monday it was as heavy as lead. Snow like | street the two little boys ran. |6. Larkspur. 7. Butter-and-eggs. 8. Rye. 9. Rose. 
i i » Hike | . " tome ¢ — | 10. Johnny-jump-up. 11. Violet. 
feathers is better for shovelling than snow like| And would you believe it, Peter watched long- 8. L—on—D—on Bridge. London Bridge 
lead, isn’t it, every time!”’ |ingly for the great gray clouds that told of a| ~*~ dai: ' 
**S’ pose so,”’ said Peter. |/coming snow-storm, and mamma never heard 


, y | % S i ’ Pictori oni, 4 
“I'll race you down to the front gate, Peter,” | another word about “Other boys don’t,” that; —— pep ce ov sn aaa 
exclaimed Tommy, briskly, ‘an’ I don’t believe | whole winter long; for Peter had discovered eed Ge en ee “TW reaths 


you can beat me if you try,either. I’ve shovelled | other boys ‘‘do!”’ MARGARET Dane. | E=Signed. F=(Valley) Forge. 




































































































AN UNSPOILED PRODIGY. 


The biographies of Mozart read like romances, 
so full are they of anecdotes of his marvellous 
precocity. His father was court musician with the 
Prince-Prelate, the Archbishop of Salzburg. The 


boy, therefore, breathed a musical atmosphere. 
The pianos of that day were small, the touch light, 
and the musical compositions were not difficult. 


But these facts do not explain the early and amazing 
manifestation of Mozart’s musical capacity, When 
four years old he played minuets, and learned 


music with facility. One day his father discovered 
him composing something which he called a 
“concerto for the harpsichord,” and laughed at the 


work of a six-year-old child. 


As the little fellow insisted that it was really a 
concerto, the father examined it. The piece proved 
to have been written strictly by rule, although so 
overloaded with difficulties that it could not be 
played. 

boy learned the violin, and surprised his 
father by playing correctly in a quartette. The 
little fellow continued to surprise not only his 
father but musical princes and learned musicians. 
In his thirteenth year he gained a triumph so 
significant that the highest musical authority In the 
world, the Philharmonic Academy of Bologna, 
recognized him as a “Knight of Harmony.” Mr. 
W. 5. B. Mathews, in his book, “How to Under- 
stand Music,” tells the story of this triumph. 

Young Mozart applied for admission as a member 
of the academy, whose president was Father 
Martini, the learned contrapuntist, and whose vice- 
president was Farinelli, a great singer and an 
accomplished musician. They and the other mem- 
bers of the academy recognized Mozart’s genius as 
a performer, but did not believe that a boy of 
thirteen could pass the severe examination in 
composing music required of candidates for admis- 
sion to membership. 

Father Martini regarded the boy with favor, but 
he was determined that the academy should not be 
suspected of admitting a boy because he was an 
“{nfant prodigy.” He therefore assigned to Mozart 
the hardest task ever given—the composition for 
four voices of one of the canticles of the Roman 
Antiphonarium, Three hours, alone in a locked 
room, with no helps but pen, ink and paper, were 
allowed for the performance of the task. 

It was with severe misgivings, for he thought 
highly of the boy, that Father Martini delivered to 
the youngster the theme. In less than an hour the 
beadle announced that Mozart was ready to be let 
out, as he had completed the work assigned him. 

“Impossible!” exclaimed Father Martini. 

“In the hundred years the academy has been 
established, such a case has never occurred!” said 
the members, 

The examiners went to the locked room, and 
received from Mozart the manuscript score, written 
in a neat and delicate hand. They spent an hour in 
going through the work, and then pronounced their 
verdict—It is perfect! absolutely faultless!” 
Mozart was led into the presence of the waitin 
academy, to be greeted with hearty applause an 
ae as a composer so skilful as to be 
worthy of membership. 

Yet this “musical poties: never became a 
spoiled child. His success did not puff him up. 
He was fond of play, and adhered to childish 
habits. Doubtless his gentle disposition and even 
temper helped him to remain a modest, confiding 
boy. But what mainly kept him from eng oy he 
conceited, bumptious child was the fact that his 
public life as @ performer was supplemented by 
reamer studies in musical theory, in French, 
Italian, Latin, and in other branches of education. 
These studies made him modest, because they 
caused him to see that, though a “prodigy,” he had 
much to learn before he could become an educated 
musician and gentleman. 

A boy eae bright and self-reliant, but he will 
remain modest and childlike if he has learned that 
though his reach is high there is much beyond his 

sp. Even when he has grown to manhood and 
6 laurel-.crowned, he will confess with Newton: 

“I seem to have been only like a boy playing on 
the sea-shore, and diverting myself in now and 
then finding a smoother pebble or a prettier shell 
than ordinary, whilst the great ocean of truth lay 
all undiscovered before me.” 


MiP Gy eae eseree ase 
UNEXPECTED. 


A few years ago, when “Hold the Fort” was one 
of the new and popular hymns, the superintendent 
of a Sunday.school In a Connecticut town took a 
great dislike tothe song. After hearing the story, 
readers may be disposed to think that his antipathy 
was not without reason. 


It was at a children’s day exercise of the Sunday- 
school. The wk owe were for the whowe 
school, headed by the superintendent, to make a 
triumphal entry into the church, in which the 
audience were already seated. Accordingly, a 
bundred or more boys and girls formed in Tine, 
each class headed by its teacher, and carrying 
banners, marched in at one of the side entrances. 
As they marched, they sang “Hold the Fort.” The 
superintendent, smiling and perhaps a little pom. 
pous, led the way. 

At the moment of entering the church they were 
beginning the second stanza, which runs: 


See the mighty host advancing, 
Satan leading on. 


The audience was quick to appreciate the ludi. 
crousness of the situation, and a ripple of amuse. 
ment went through the church. Several in the 
procession stopped singing and smiled. The awk. 
wardness of hie position dawned on the superin- 
tendent, and he turned very red. Some of the 
children, seeing their elders smiling, laughed 
outright. 

A complete breakdown was imminent, when one 
of the teachers began to sing “Onward, Christian 
Soldiers.” This was immediately taken up by the 
whole school, and a fairly successful entry was 
made. “Hold the Fort” has never since been a 
favorite with that Sunday-school. 


See api eatin 
ONE ADVANTAGE. 


Perhaps it may seem strange that Mr. Dolan, 
who had prospered well in his adopted country and 
filled many offices, should find that there “was wan 
great advantage in bein’ born in this counthry;” 
but that, according to the Washington Star, was 
what he said to Mr. Mullaney the other day. 

“An’ fhwat advantage is that?” asked Mr. 
Mullaney, in surprise. 


“It saves ye the proice of the stameship ticket 
over,” said Mr. Dolan. 


+e 


WOMEN bear pain better than men. 
doctors and the shoemakers. 





So say the 
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~ AN AUTOHARP_ 


For One New Subscriber 


To The Youth’s Companion. 


= AUTOHARP is destined to be the most popular of stringed instru- 

ments. Nothing of its ‘kind has ever been sold in such enormous 
quantities in so short a time. 

It is the SIMPLEST in construction, EASIEST TO PLAY. 

The Autoharp brings Harmony to the Home— Harmony to the 
School — Harmony to the Social Gathering. 


We will Give this Autoharp (Harmonette Style) 


to any Companion 
Subscriber who will send us ONE New Subscriber between Feb. 
28th and April 4th. Price of Instrument $1.50. Postage and packing 
45 cents, or it will be sent, Express not paid. : ; ‘ ‘ : 
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HOW THE PHONOGRAPH WAS 
DISCOVERED. 


Mr. Edison in his new biography—his “Life and 
Inventions”—describes the accidental method by 
which he discovered the principle of the phono- 
graph. There is a kind of accident that happens 
only to a certain kind of man. 


“T was singing to the eanesete. of a telephone,” 
Mr. Edison says, “‘when the vibrations of the voice 

-ent the fine steel point into my finger. That set 
me tothinking. If I could record the actions of the 
point and send the point over the same surface 
afterward, | saw no reason why the thing would 
not talk. 

“] tried the experiment first on a slip of telegraph 
vaper, and found that the point made an alphabet. 
| shouted the words ‘Halloo! Halloo! into the 
mouthpiece, ran the paper back over the steel 
point, and heard a faint ‘Halloo! Halloo!’ in return. 

“| determined to make a machine that would 
work accurately, and gave my assistants instruc- 
tions, telling t em what I had discovered. They 
laughed at me. That’s the whole story. The 

honograph is the result of the pricking of a 

nger.’ 

It is one thing to hit upon an idea, however, and 
another thing to carry it out to perfection. The 
machine would talk, but like many young children, 
it had difficulty with certain sounds—in the present 
case with aspirants and sibilants. Mr. Edison’s 
biographers say, but the statement is somewhat 
exa erated : } 

e has frequently spent from fifteen to twenty 
an daily, for six or seven months on a stretch, | 
dinning the word ‘Spezia,’ for example, into the | 
stubborn surface of the wax. ‘Spezia,’ roared the | 
inventor—‘Pezia,’ lisped the phonograph in tones 
of ladylike reserve, and so on through thousands 
of graded repetitions, till the desired results were 

obtained. 

“The primary education of the phonograph was | 
comical in the extreme. To hear those grave and 
reverend signors, rich in scientific honors, patiently 
reiterating : | 

Mary had a little lamb, 
A little lamb, jamb, LAMB, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and elaborating that point with anxious gravity, 
was to receive a practical demonstration of the 
‘eternal unfitness of things.’ 


FACTION FIGHTS. 


Aubrey de Vere, in his “‘Recollections,” published | 
in the Century, mentions that he once heard an | 
old Irish gentleman say, “It is a great thing to be | 
able to look back on a long life, and record, as I 
can, that never once did any man injure me but | 
sooner or later I had my revenge.” The old gen- | 
tleman regarded his vindictiveness as a merit, and 
illustrated both the spirit and the occasion of those 
faction fights which were once so common in 
Ireland. The Christian element in Irish society 
had not eradicated the barbaric element, which 
thought faction fights a just methed of avenging a | 
wrong inflicted perhaps a century before. Neither 
the civil nor the ecclesiastical power could restrain 
sach feuds. 


Once, on the day appointed for “the terrible 
periodic rite,” the two ms met at the place set 
apart for it, "and stood face to face with a consid- 
erable space between them. An old priest rode 
along the line, dismounted, knelt down, lifted his | 

‘hands and solemnly adjured both factions, in the 
name of God, to depart, and not imbrue their native | 
land with the bh of brothers. 

The combatants thanked him with great rever- 
ence, and then requested him, as he had Soastioes 
himself of his duty, to take his departure. 
mounted and rode to the top of an adjoini hit, 
on which was stationed a troop of cavalry. 
the two factions raised a great shout, and met ‘in 
the middle space. The next moment the cavalry 
charged down the hill, and rode er over them. 

Daniel O’Connell, with the aid of the Catholic 
¢ lergy, induced the Ti vail factions in many parts of 
Ireland to meet at their parish church, renounce 
their ancient enmities, and shake hands. At one 
of these “reconciliation” meetings two old, gray- 
haired men, leaders of two rival factions, advanced 
slowly, with several halts, age the o posite ends 
of the church te the middle, eed tara, silent, 
face to face, and at last ok a The next 
moment one of them dashed himself down on the 
stone pene and cried aloud: 

“O — Fy my murdered son! I have clasped 
the hand that shed the last drop of thy blood!’ 


i a 


STILL UNSATISFIED. 


The meals on board a sailing-ship are perhaps 
monotonous enough to justify the chronic grumbling 
of sailors. Mondays’ dinners are all alike; Tues- 
days’ and Wednesdays’ can be foretold, and se on 
through the list. And the sailors, having little to 
think of in smooth weather, eat—and grumble. As 
to the latter habit, a good story is told. 


Once upon a time there lived a skipper whose 

‘ wife told him that if she went to sea, the r 

sailors for whom she cooked would never find fault 

With their food; so her husband took her with him 
on his next voyage. 

Now this good woman attended to the cooking 
herself, and the scouse was thick with fresh vege- 
tables, the bread was white destitute of weevils, 
the meat was good, and the duff almost half plums; 
but still the men gfowled. Then the skipper’s wife 
bethought her of the hens she had brought, to lay 
eggs for her husband, and she killed and roasted 
them, and sent them forward to the forecastle on 
the cabin china. 

“At last,” said she in triumph, “the men will 
know how ‘seriously we consider their comfort.” 

At eight bells, she stole forward to the fore-scuttle 
to listen to the praises of her skill and, as she 
listened, she looked down the hatch in time to see a 
big black fist plunge a fork into the hen, the while 
a hoarse voice growled : 
tien am, Bill, what d’ye think this bloomin’ fowl! 

led of?” 


> — 


REASON ENOUGH. 


A German baron was so deeply grieved by the 
rejection of an offer of marriage that he was on the 
point of suicide. 

“As I opened my bedroom window last night,” 
he said to a friend, “I was barely restrained from 
throwing myself out!” 

“What restrained you?” 
haat aa height from the ground!” answered the 














Kurnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita. | 





‘uses and promotes the growth of the hair. {Adr. 
tiveriliintegtunsen 

“Nothing better,” said Dr. John Ware, Boston, than 

the well-known Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam. [(Adv. 
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to $100.00. 
EASTIIAN KODAK COPIPANY. 
Send for Catalogue. Rochester, N. Y. 
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A Handsome RUG, 


27 x 54, with KNOTTED FRINGE, 


Sold at our Store for $1.25, will be sent 


Caatiges we 21.00, |= 


To introduce the new 


FIBER CARPET. 


A Soft, Pliable, Odorless Matting, 
Warm in Winter; Coolin Summer. 
AN IDEAL SANITARY CARPET 
For all the Year Round. 
Sews together and turns under 
Does not break or require binding. 
No odors or germs of disea 
Insects do not trouble it. 
peevy furniture does not | bre: ak it. 
Doubie-faced—double wear. 
Artistic colors—stylish “ten signs. 


HODGES FIBER CARPET CO., 


Manufacturers and Patentees, 
50 ESSEX STREET, BOSTON. 
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Stewart’s mother was making sand- 
wiches of deviled ham. The little fellow 
eame along, and, seeing the can with the pic- 
ture of the imp on it, regarded it earnestly 
awhile, and then said, ‘Mamma, what is that 
stuff?” “This? Oh, this is deviled ham.” He 
looked seriously at the mixture, and in an 
awed voice inquired, “Why, mother, have they 
killed him °”’ 


Cond. 





A Pleasant Chat 


a nicely served luncheon, 
possible by the use of 


DEVILED HAM, 


is an attraction which can be offered by 
any engaging hostess. Underwood's 
Deviled Ham, distinguished by 
Trade-Mark of RED DEVIL on each Label, 

has for thirty years been the first brand 
in public favor. Made strictly from the 
-best ingredients, it is unequalled in purity 
and flavor. Always ready for immediate 
use, making the finest 


Sandwiches and Rolls 
for Five O’clock Teas and all 
social occasions. Specially 
adapted to students’ lunches. 
For Sale Everywhere. 
Small Can by Mail 15 cents. Trade-Mark. 
WM. UNDERWOOD & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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INCUBATORS. 


The improved, SELF-REGULAT- 

ING, “Old Reli: liabl las NO sUpe- 

rior. World’s Fav e. 6 cents in 

stamps for new age Poultry 

and © ~ alogue for 18%. rey L : 
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Seeds 3 


7 ns ude plair Adare ss RELIA 
ND BR OODER OMPANY, 

Cannas, Nasturtiums, Pansies 
and Sweet Peas. One packet 
oe h of these famous special- 

’ 
Vaughan’s Bargain Catalogue 
Tells the Whole Story for Garden, Lawn and Farm. 
FREE TO INTENDING BUYERS. Write east or west; 


prompt service from the two great centres. 
NEW YORK 


te'nareiay st, VAUGHAN'S SEED STO 
| $255. 00 10 FOR EARLY 1 FORA TOES. 


CHICAGO: 
S88 State St. 
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ual chance, om instructions 


seed. We it all. 
aie TREBEAD "CARBAGE— 
is all head and sure to hea e. 
‘ood 
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wire netting, or any support 5 to ky Brat its early and 
continues oughout re ae tender, excellent for 


pickiaf curiosity 
Ray Te POTATO v) i Et i 
Planted Early Fortune 5 weeks 

po y bey 


y= they 
matured together, — 
yielding over three times as 
| many, qnatty ay and 
sure to rite.” 
We AA AT, test ae an 1895, 
and will give Free one barrel of 
seed to growers of the largest yield 
| from oue whole potato in each 
| State and Territory. Instructions 
with Potate. Cannot be obtained 
elsewhere. One Potato is worth 
$1.00 to any person. 
We will send a pamens each of 
Early Tomato, Cab- 
| bage, Japanese Climbing Cucum- 
| ber, and one whole Early Fortune 
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— ay —— with FROM 

en Annual, (not o published like it) for only 25 cen te 
Of it rou send silver . O. we will = | Free at rai 
Calendar for 1895, a work of art ia colors Orderatonce. Addres: 
FAIRVIEW SEED FARM, Box 5i, Rese Mill, N. Y. 


Silver Plate that Wears. 
Pri 17 Forks, &c. 
Look out for imitations. The mark 

i eee RITANNIA 

Chicago, 147StateSt. San Francisco, 130Sutter St. 


‘¢ 1847” identifies genuine Rogers goods. 
208 sth Ave., Madison Ce 
| factories, Meriden, Conn. and Hamilton, Canada 








Rogers Bros. 
Spoons, 





Manufactured by the 
0. 
1130 B’way, New Yor 

















GREGORY’S 
SEED CATALOGUE 


which 


winnowed. 





book 
all nonsense has been 
All you have to do is to ask for it. 


Common-sense from 


J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
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ee. CONSERVATORY. 


FOR ORC VINEYARD LAWN, 
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THE STORRS & HARRISON C0., Box (38 Pi Painesville, 0. 








having the Waverley. 


22 th. Scorcher, - = 
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ICYCLES. 





Ait THE HIGHEST OF ALL HIGH 


GRADES. 


Warranted superior to any Bicycle built in the world, regardless of price. 
Do not be induced to pay more money for an inferior wheel. 
Can be delivered from factory if agent hasn't it. 


Insist on 


Catalogue ‘‘|"’ Free by Mail. 
$85. INDIANA BICYCLE CO., 
75. Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 
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~ WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HIGH GRADE 


Se COCOAS ‘AND CHOCOLATES 


fy, On this Continent, have received 








Cts. a Packet. | | 


Vaughan’s World’s Fair 


| for free examination, 






BAe 37 HICHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


‘In Europe and America 


Unlike the | Dutch Proces Process, no Alka- 
—< sor other Chemicals or Dyes are 
sed in any of their poopesesions. 
Their delicions BR E AKFAST COCOA Is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & GO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


“A Cozy Corner is what 
Men find at their Club.” 


PANTASOTE 


Cushions make the corner cozy. 

Pantasote is used 
| Lounges, Chairs, Carriages, Table 
Boat Cushions and Hall 
Decoration. it looks like leather, 
is waterproof and is most durable. 





also for 


Covers, 


| 
| Ask your dealer for Pantasote, 
| not imilation leather. Free Samp/es. 


Pantasote Leather Co., 
P. 0. Box 3052, New York. 


Does Any 


member of the family have 


. . ASTHMA? and > 


Smoke You Out 


of the house ? : oa we 
This is disagreeable and can be 
avoided by having the sufferer take 
Dr. Hayes’ Treatment — 
Me Zapp Which «. es 


Cures to Stay Cured. 


a7 Thesis, with 2,000 references, and blank 
by mail on application. 


OUR 


“Gold Medal” 


OUTFIT 


$1.62 


Sizes 3 to 12 years. 














| saves all the juices and applies then 
| to basting the meat at each turn, mak- 


Handsome Sailor 
Suit, Extra Pair Pants 
and Yacht Cap, all made 


of Navy Blue ‘Gold 
Medal’”’ Flannels; Blou- 
ses trimmed with either 
White, Black or Gilt 
Soutache Braid; Cap 
finished with Gilt Cord 
and Buttons; Lanyard 
and Whistle with each 
outfit. Re m4 price 





$2.50 at $1. 


BLOOMINGDALE ng 
Third Ave., 59th and 60th Sts. NEW YORK. 


“Il TAKE 


Ayer’s Pills for headache, pain 
in the stomach and bowels, for 
colds, sore throat, diarrhoea, cos- 
tiveness, and rheumatism, and 
find them equal to the occasion 
every time. I use from four to 
five boxes a year, and that has 
been the amount of my ‘doctor- 
ing’ for a number of years.”— 
A. PEASE, late county judge, 
Sidney, Nebr. 


AYER’S PILLS 


Highest Honors at World’s Fair 




















The MORCAN BROILER, $1.00. 
Broils steaks, chops, oysters, fish, etc., to perfection, 







ing it palatable as well as tender. 


No odor, ho smoke, 
worth its weight in 
fold made from wrought 
steel, will not crack, warp nor eak, only one size, 1 
able for seven, elghit or nine griddle hole, 
use over coal, , oll, gasoline or wood fire. 
cents we will de sliver a a nd i 4 oxpress to an 
of the U.S. You can examine and if you w to 
Keep it pay the balance, 75 cents, to the express agent, 
Perfect satisfaction guaranteed or monet refunded, 
MORGAN MFG. CO., Boyce Bidg., icago, Ti. 
Agents and canvassers can make meney by Pet the Morgana 
Broliers. Write for special terms to Agents. 
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THE YOUTH’S 





COMPANION. 











The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight Res, Its subscription price is $1.75 
@ year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. 
additional pages over ok t—which is the number 

ven for $1.75—are a t to the subscribers from 
eé publishers. 


New Sua riptions can commence at any time 
Varina a year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
sertber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be made in a Post-office Money-Order 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE OCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. .All postmasters are 
soqusred to register letters whenever requested to 


0 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 

f money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 





Discon inuances.— Remember that the publishers 
ae notified by.letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All ar ges must be paid. 


Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your x. r is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against ing money to strangers 
te renew subscrip one. enewa! tf of subscrip jons 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
ean be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the pa r for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








THE MODEL SICK-ROOM. 


Of those who have the care of invalids there are 
too few who thoroughly appreciate how important 
a part the outward appearance of a sick-room may 
play in hastening or retarding the convalescence 
of the patient. : 

When we are present, let us hope, we bring 
something of sunshine and gladness; but to pro- 
vide amusement for the patient when we are gone; 
to keep his thoughts from himself when for the 
time he is alone; in short, so to administer to the 
sufferer that nothing of gloom or monotony shall 
ever creep in upon him, no matter how long his 
confinement—this is a problem worthy of our best 
endeavors. And the longer the confinement, and 
the more familiar and unbearable the sick-room 
becomes, the more unremitting should be our 
efforts to provide a quiet, cheerful retreat rather 
than one in the least like a prison. 

First of all, then, we have to-provide cleanliness. 
And this does not mean simply that the bedding 
shall be immaculate. It means that the windows, 
the pictures, the furniture, the very walls, every- 
thing in the room shall present a pleasing and 
bright appearance. No fruit or other food-stuff 
must be allowed to accumulate, and no soiled dishes 
must remain on the table. 

Then the ventilation and light should be of the 
best, and there is no room in any neighborhood but 
that can be supplied, to some extent, with these 
two essentials. The temperature should be high 
enough to neutralize all fresh air which is allowed 
to enter through the partially opened window, as 
under‘ no circumstances must a draught be per- 
mitted. 

That the light which enters the room may better 
accomplish its mission, the hangings should be 
light and airy in summer; while as just the oppo- 
site effect is desired in winter, the draperies may 
then be of some warm, heavier material. 

We must adopt a system of giving the meals and 
the medicine which shall come as near as possible 
to the regularity of clockwork. Nothing exerts 
more influence for good in a sick-room, as any 
physician will tell us, though the fact is seldom 
appreciated by the patient. 

In short, a sick-room which has for its motto 
“Cleanliness, cheerfulness, regularity, ven.i'ation 
and light” may well be styled a model. 
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HOW WHITTIER TRIED HER. 


In 1877 a great fair was held in Boston under 
the direction of prominent philanthropists. One 
evening Whittier made his appearance, and was 
escorted from booth to booth by Mrs. C., one of the 
committee. As the two reached the Portuguese 
table, which was under the special supervision of 
Mrs. C., Mrs. Robert C. Winthrop espied the poet. 

“Mr. Whittier,” said she, “I have already spent 
one hundred dollars at this table, but if you will 
write me an autograph couplet I will contribute 
ten dollars more.” 

Taking a block, which lay on the table, Whittier 


wrote: 
Rejoicing that the humbiest fame 
May change at charity’s sweet claim 
To gold of God, I give my name. 
JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


“O Mrs. Winthrop,” said Mrs. C., “may I copy 
it?” 

No,” answered Mrs. Winthrop, laughingly, “I’ve 
bought and paid for this, and I’m not going to give 
it to anybody.” 

Mrs. C. and Mr, Whittier passed on. Said the 
kind-hearted poet: “Does thee want the little 
line?” 

“O Mr. Whittier, I do want it so much!” 

“T will write it for thee, if thee wishes it.” 


| next day to see how he was getting on. 





“Oh, but I’m afraid that would not be honorable, | 
would it?” 

The good Quaker replied: “Thee is right about | 
it. I was testing thee.” | 

“But you tempted me awfully, Mr. Whittier,” | 
said Mrs. C. 

On reaching home, however, she found the “little | 
line,” which Mrs. Winthrop had read aloud, safely 
treasured in her memory. 


FEMININE INGENUITIES. 


Of the multifarious uses of the hairpin, some, 
at least, are well known. They are suggested 
by a French traveller’s description of a pin which 
the Indian women of Peru wear as a fastening for 
their shawls. Its head is in the shape of a spoon. 
In fact, it is a spoon and a shawl-pin in one. 


It is odd, the Frenchman says, to see a woman 
_ out the pin, letting her shaw! drop from her 
are shoulders, and proceed to use it for eating her 
soup or orridge. fter the repast she passes the 
bowl of the spoon carefully between her lips two 
* saeee times, gathers up her shawl, and fastens it 
n place. 
@ same women use their slippers instead of 
kct-books—a point in which they may be said to 
ve the advantage of their North American sisters, 
who, having no pockets, or none within comfortable 
reach, are compelled to carry their purses in their 


The money of Lima consists of bank-notes, which 
© very well into the bottom of a slipper. As to 
e effect upon the bills, perhaps the least said the 
better. There is an old saying that money always 
smells sweet. 


USEFUL PARROTS. 


It has hitherto been customary to fritter away 
the intellectual force of parrots by merely teaching 
them to say “Pretty Poll” and things of that sort, 
but the municipal authorities of a French town 
have instituted what it is to be hoped will become a 
general reform. 

The r-box at the town hall, it seems, had for 
a long time been in a condition discreditable to the 


more prosperous of the inhabitants. To remind 
them of their duty toward their poorer neighbors a 


pores was purchased, which was installed close to 
he box and trained to cry, ‘‘For the poor, if you 
please!” ¥ 


The result, it appears, has been highly satisfac- 
tory, pence and silver coins mete | been freely 
given in response to the bird’s appeal. 

The idea is capable of being applied in a variety 
of ways. Parrots might be used, for example, to 
warn passers-by of the proximity of wet paint on 
fences or shop-fronts, or to remind people on 
entering a house to wipe their feet. 

In fact, rrots might be ‘made really useful 
members of society. 


HIS REAL MEANING. 
“Poppa, w’at did Jeff’son Smif mean, w’en he 
tole sister Celestine she looked ‘romantic,’ sittin’ 
out dar on de back po’ch?” asked little Clay Peters. 


“Out dar on de back po’ch, las’ ebenin’?” inquired 
Mr. Peters, looking in the direction indicated, as if 
for inspiration. 

“Yessah,” replied little Clay, his face alert with 
curiosity. 

“Well,” said Mr. Peters, rubbing his chin thought- 
soy ij “Jeff’son am young an’ foolish, an’ dere’s no 
tellin’ exactly w’at he meant. But w’at he mos’ 
likely war intendin’ to say war, dat C’lestine looked 
rheumatic. Dat,” continued Mr. Peters, raisin 
his voice, as he caught sight of the flutter of a pin 
calico skirt in the next room, “dat, my son, am 
nachelly de way a young female pusson w’at sits 
out on de back po’ch ob a cool ebenin’ will look 
mighty quick, ef she don’ look it already.” 


NEW AILMENTS. | 

“Strange, aint it, the new kinds of ailments folks 

has?” remarked Mr. Simri Smith, after reading his 
newspaper. 


“Now I’ve been a-readin, 
here of a new medicine, an 
good for a slugs ish liver.” 

“Liver trouble aint no new disease, pa,” re- 
sponded Mrs. Smith. “I remember grandfather 
td liver trouble when 1 wasn’t more’n ten year 
oO » 


an advertisement in 
it says it’s dreadful 





“I was peaging that this medicine was good for | 
sluggish liver, Martha Ann, and what beats me is | 
how them slugs gets inside the liver, anyhow.” | 
| 
| 
| 


LIBELLOUS. 


Is it unlawful to quote Scripture? 
cases, and for some purposes. 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer reports that a grand 
jury in Ohio has indicted a man for sending slan- 
derous postal cards to one of his debtors. The 
objectionable matter consisted of three Biblical 
quotations : 

“Owe no man anything.” 

“Let us walk honestly.” 

“Many _ and years shall ye be troubled.” 

The nd jury, it appears, did not admit the 
right of a man to call his neighbor a thief, even in 
Scriptural phraseology. 


| 
Yes, in some | 


A DOUBLE PARADOX, 


The capacity of the English language for the 
making of paradoxes, or apparent but not real 
contradictions, is almost unlimited. 


Two men were riding in an electric car recently 
when it was stopped by a street blockade, As they 
were near their destination, they decided to get out 
and walk. The track was soon cleared, however, 
and the car overtook them. 

“When we left the car,” said one of them, “I 


The best preparation for the teeth is “Brown's Cam- 


phorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.”” Made only by JOHN 


I. Brown & Sons, Boston. Sold everywhere. [Adv. 
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ALWAYS FRESH AND RELIABLE, 









RocxrorD, ILLINOIS. 
Box 575 








thought that we should get on better by getting off. 
But after all we should have been better off if we | 
had stayed on.” 


THE LID STILL ON. 


Among stories told by country doctors, this one 
certainly deserves a place. The doctor had pre- 
scribed for an Lrishman, and visited his cabin the 


“Well, Patrick, are you better to-day?” he asked, 
pleasantly. 

“Oh, murther, no—I’m worse, with turribhle pain 
in me innards!” 

“Why, didn’t you take the pills I ordered?” 

“I did that, an’ I’m worrse; but maybe the cover 
hasn’t come off the box yet!” 





at the menagerie. “This,” said the showman, as 


ee  e ! 
A PORTLY gentleman felt insulted the other day | 
the gentleman approached one of the cages, “this | 


is the great boa constrictor, which swallows a 
whole pig for breakfast. Not quite so close, sir, if 
you please.” | 
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Dr. Lyon’s 


Perfect 


Tooth Powder 


Used by people of refinement 


for over a quarter of a century. 
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SHEARS DULL? 
A Magic Scissors Sharpener 
Will put an edge on them 
in 5 seconds, dsome, 
Durable, Perfect. 
POST-PAID 25 CTS. 
Agents given exclusive territory. 















Pat’d Dec. 18, 18%. 








COLUMBIA MFG. CO., 64 Thorndike St., LOWELL, MASS. 





Farm Annual for 1895. 


‘* The Leading American Seed Catalogue.’’ 

A handsome book of 174 pages with many new 
features for 1895 — hundreds of illustrations, pic- 
tures painted from nature —it tells all about the 
| BEST SEEDS that grow, including rare novelties 
| that cannot be had elsewhere. Any seed-planter 
is welcome to a copy FREE. 


Send your address to-day on a postal. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 
Seed Growers. PHILADELPHIA. 




















“Keeping the Children in Shoes” 
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These Shoes are known throughout the United States and should be found at your 


Dealer's. They satisfy both Parents 


Look Well, Wear Like Iron and Save Money. 


Money in Families where our 


Simple Problem and costs less 


 , 


‘Little Giant” 


SCHOOL SHOES 


Are worn. We endeavor to make these the most satis- 

factory Shoes obtainable for real service and economy. 
Our business reputation is back of every pair sold. 

Parents will find it pays to send a postal request for our 


Illustrated Catalogue — Sent Free. 
IT’S WORTH READING. 





and Children because they 
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t satisfaction in being the first to offer something really new—DOUBLE FLOWER- 


parable beauty. a super 


1 SWE! P . The varieties, 3 in number, are of incom me 
ING Sweet Ld rose; another is as white as the driven snow; while the third is a gorgeous 


shade of crimson rose. 


The flowers are unusually large in size and the effect of the extra number of petals, all of which 


are gracefully curved and daintily frilled, is to reflect tinted and varyin 
depths of the flower, intensifying the brilliancy 

them a much more massive supeasenee 
ing contrasts and ever-changing 
they remain fresh after cutting for a longer period, SS 













fragrance, and as 
they are desti 
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eae ‘EVERYTHING 

py eGARD N,” which we will 

send Free with every order from this adver- 

tisement, whe: 


m this or is mentioned. If 
Catalogue alone is watted. it will be mailed on receipt 


of 20 cents. As every copy, however, with pos 


e, costs 
cents, 7s a a | i spese advamtagoons ¢ © order the! New e 
s and get for nothing a Catalogue of 1 e 
and 6 Deauthe peg 8, containing 


we 
nearly 500 en; 


era’ ‘ul colored plat 
publication of its 


d ever issu 


35 & 37 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK. 
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fashion’s floral favorite 


shades into the 
of the already rich’colorings and giving 
han the single varieties. The fascinat- 
colors are enhanced by their delicious 


ned to outrival the single varieties which are now } 


Ss. 
the flowers will not come double. Usually half the * 
flowers on a stem are double and the other half 
are gle; sometimes stems bear only sing- |S 
les, and other stems bear all doubles. } 


Price 25c. per packet 


@sorts in mixture.) ib 
Pos 
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accepted as ly, 
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Winchester 
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Repeaters 


Are known to be the BEST 
the World over. 


Winchesters include a large variety of 
Styles and Sizes of Repeating Rifles, Shot- 
Guns and Single Shot-Rifles; also all 
kinds of Ammunition. 

Always ask your Local Dealer for the 

WINCHESTER GUNS. 


Send a Postal Card with your address for 
our 112-page Illustrated Catalogue, Free. 





WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 
Winchester Ave., New Haven, Conn. 
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THEIR LITTLE EXCURSION. 


An American gentleman, who was spending 
several weeks on one of the West India islands, 
became acquainted there with two English officers. 
Later, the three became very friendly with a fam- 
ily of English ladies, and it was proposed that 
they should invite the latter to drive up a moun- 
tain in the region in ‘‘the cool of the morning,” 
and breakfast on the summit. 

Accordingly, the invitation was given and 
accepted, and the party assembled, at five o’clock, 
to take a cup of coffee before starting. Then it 
became evident that there would be no starting at 
all, for word came from the proprietor of the 
stable that the carriage he had intended for their 
use had not returned from another excursion, and 
that unless they could be content with a less 
desirable article—which he called a vaisseau—he 
could give them nothing at all. In case they did 
accept the vaisseau, it must be remembered that it 
would not accommodate the entire party, and that 
two of the gentlemen would be obliged to ride on 
horseback. 

The American and his two friends started off 
at once to see the man, and make sure that the 
conveyance offered was quite ready for use. 
Wise precaution! They found him standing with 
his hands in his pockets, examining it in quiet 
despair. A tire had come off one wheel, and he 
protested that, although it might be mended, 
certainly it could not be done at once, for a variety 
of reasons, to which no one stayed to listen. 

‘‘Bell,”’ said one Englishman to the American, 
“we can’t give this thing up, now we've gone so 
far. Wemust simply mend that wheel ourselves !”" 

And mend it they did, the proprietor standing 
by, in truly tropical and lazy admiration of such 
energy. The American says that to this day—and 
years have passed since then—he can see the 
toiling Englishman, flushed from the growing 
heat and from his own excitement, bending over 
that wheel, and only looking up to say to the 
proprietor, who spoke no English : 

“Give me—d Confound it, Bell, 
what's the French for monkey-wrench ?”’ 

But at length the wheel was mended, and the 
party set off. The two men on horseback were 
delighted with the chance to ride, and they raced 
each other and put their horses.at fences, not 
knowing that the poor beasts had had a previous 
journey that morning. So it was not long before 
the horses grew tired and discouraged, and had to 
be led rather than galloped. The way was beau- 
tiful, but a cup of coffee proved an insufficient 
preparation for a hot and protracted ascent. Nine 
o'clock came, ten; the mountain was higher than 
any of them had been led to believe. Finally, one 
Englishman, who had been in the rear talking to 
the ladies, rode forward and joined the American. 

“Bell,’’ said he, ‘‘they’re tired, and hungry, and 
discouraged. They’re talking about turning back. 
Now it never in the world will do to make so 
inglorious a failure, and I propose that, as your | 





mot 


horse is fresher than mine, you ride on ahead, | 


and start the breakfast, so that it will be all ready 
when we arrive. 
if | can keep up their spirits.”’ 

Bell rode on, and as he went he reflected that 
not a person on that blessed island ever did a 
thing when he was asked, save under compulsion. 
Everybody lived in a state of tropical calm, and 
in order to extract immediate service, it was 
necessary to fall upon a man, and convince him 


that delay would be attended by summary pun- | 


ishment or death. So, as he rede, he laid up all 


the dictatorial, threatening and bullying phrases | 


he knew in French, and bethought him how to 
apply them. 


He reached the summit of the mountain, and | 
from the few houses there, selected the one which | 
A man, very evi- | 
dently the proprietor, sat on the piazza smoking. | 
He looked cool and contented; to a hot and} 


must undoubtedly be the inn. 


hungry man his ease seemed positively insulting. 

Mr. Bell threw himself from his horse and | 
approached. He besieged the fortress of the man’s 
indifference with the missiles of his threatening 
French. He wanted breakfast, and he wanted 
it—nay, he would have it—now! 

The proprietor looked him calmly in the eye; 
then, when the tempest and torrent of his words 
had ceased, he remarked calmly : 

“But I am the British consul!” 


The rest of the story is simply told. The consul | 
had come up from the town, it seemed, for a few 


days’ rest. He had taken this house, and there 
was no hotel proper on the mountain-top. But 
when the wretched and hungry American had 
apologized the consul took pity on him. 

If the invader chose to buy milk, eggs, and | 
chickens of the farmer near by, he said, his own 


Servants might cook them, and the party should 
have the freedom of the house before descending. | 
So all went well, and yet not altogether so, for; | 
as Mr. Bell adds, in telling the story, “In the | 


hurry of getting breakfast, and the delight of 


eating it, I didn’t have time to explain to the 
others, and when we left. one of them tried to fee 
the consul !”” 





I'll ride by the carriage, and see | 
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12 PHOTOS for 10 CENTS. 


Send Cabinet and we will forward you one dozen min- 
jiature ¢ 
DAY’S 


ies and return 


HOTO COPYI 
a STAMPS: 500 fine mixed, Australian,ete..10c. 
¥ var.and nice Album. 10e. ; 15 un- 


59] ae U.S., l0e.; 10 Africa, 10e. ; 16 Asia, 
5 beea nica, 10c.; 15 West Indian, pe 

| Lk list with order. Large stock, low rice 

Sheets S0p.c. com. F. P. Vincent, Chatham. s 


BUY FOR THE CHILDREN 


wyayy iJ.F. Swain&Co. 


a, LYNN.MA MASS. 
AILER DOES NOT HAVE THEM WRITE 


EARN A BICYCLE! 
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G CO., NORRISTOWN, Pa. 














We want tointroduce our Teas, 
Le —. king Powder. 
the prices rea- 
s on Te Tos. for us and we 





w 
sold,or a Solid Gold R 
for 10 lbs, sold. These arti- 
cles are within reach of 
bright boys and girls. Write 
for particulars to 


W. G. BAKER, 356 Main Street, Springfield, Mass. 


A Superb Picture 


n 14 Oil supe covering nearly 8 square feet of sur- 
ace, poecemaces J in a marvellous manner the great 
historic Jesus in the Judgment Hall of the 
peman A ot ag LH as portrayed by one of the greatest 
its, y. pos for only #1. 
Money refunded it value is not more than se ew times 
given. The Jessup Co., 119 Fifth Ave.,N. ¥.City. 


CHAPPED HANDS CURED IN ONE NIGHT. 


The Best Remed y 


for Chapped Hands, Burns, 
Salt Rheum and all rough- 
ness of the skin, is 


Ryder’s=> 
e-~Chapine. 


Full-size box 15c. post-paid. 
Samples Free. Agents Wanted. 


JOHN H. RYDER, 
. 2988 Washington St., Boston. 
| Wholesale, Weeks & Potter, 860 Washington Street. 
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Send for Ilustrated Catalogue. 


ng A r-Ri 
in Gold Stone Ring. 
Camera. 
10 pes. Toilet Set. 
Silver Watch. 
“ 112 pes. Decorated Dinner Set. 
*  Bicyele. 
Free by mail. 


G. A. FOLSOM & CO., 192 Hanover Street, Boston, Mass. 





When you buy 
brands taken from a box bearing this stamp. 





Quality 


and 


Purity 


ean always be found in the 


“Oxford” or 
“Superfine” Brands. 


Chocolates ask for these 


Mauufactured by 


D. M. HAZEN & SONS, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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A Good Income 


can be obtained ay any man or augeen gotingne 

our agent. § to sell king Powder, Tea, Extracts, 
% etc., packed in fancy glass dishes, which are given 
: away. Send two-cent stamp for circular. 


NOVELTY PACKING COMPANY, 
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210 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
‘Watch For 
* the First Sign of that 


Hollow, 














which, if not 
properly cared 
for, is sure to 
end in 





~ Croup. 





If you are awakened in the night by your | 
coughing child, have a bottle of 


Mrs. DINSMORE’S | 
Cough and Croup Balsam | 


| handy. It immediately relieves the worst Cough | 
or case of Croup. It is pleasant to the taste | 
‘and is soothing in effect. 
For sale by all druggists and first-class grocers 
throughout the New England States. 


Price, 25 Cents per Bottle. 


Send ten cents in silver_and we will 
mail you pound of 5 rs. nsmore’s 


Cc ly th 
Scns Raver ted webicloal propertise as 
the Balsam. Cooked toa we Trade-Mark. | 


L. M. BROCK & CO., Lymn, Mass. 
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A Potato Delicacy. 


e needs to be told ot the great differ- 

any brought 
to the tabie are utterly unpalatable, because 
nators have had but one aim in view— 
earliness, 


es, standard varieties of flower and vegetable 
ae and the most approved agriculturaland 
horticultural implements. J¢ contains par- 
ticulars of our unique offer to duplicate first 
ween ered by all Agricultural or Horti- 

Societies in the United States. 
“ee cc Rvergthing for Farm, Garden and Lawn.” 
Joseph Breck & Sons, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

We mail free to purchasers who name this 

paper,a gic. package of wild garden seeds. 
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A-M:-M<PHAIL Piano G 


520 HARRISON AVE. 
BOSTON, 


on receipt of address and three 

cents in stamps for packing and 

postage . 

THERE IS NO CLAIM OF QUALITY MADE FOR ANY PIANO THAT 
CANNOT HONESTLY BE MADE FOR THE McPHAIL 





Cure Without Medicine 


the 


ELECTROPOISE. 


Safe, 


by 


Simple Home Treatment of Marvellous 





E ng 8 a suceessful and rapid curative 
of disease it has never been approached by any 
other method. None need fail of great and permanent 
benefit. Illustrs ~ Catalogue with Homes testimo 


| nials, price-list, ete.. free. Addre 


| L.A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


General Agent for the New England States. 


K. M. ELLIOTT, % Exehange Building, New Haven, 
Conn, Sole Agent for Western Conn. 





Conspicuous Melancholy. 


Nothing is so conspicuous as the melancholy 
of a dyspeptic. Physicians and Druggists have 
heretofore attempted to dispel it, but all in vain 


until the advent of 


McAlvin’s Dyspepsia Pills. 


Take advantage of a remedy which, if positive 
| evidence from those who have used it can be 


| relied upon, is an absolute cure for the complaint. 


High Grade Watches. | 





Price -List 


© 





Waltham and Figin Watcnes 


woe cane tame 


it, a copy of our 
Miustrated Watch Catalogue 
describing the popular Elgin 
and Waltham movements, in 
Gold, Silver and filled cases. 


The prices are Special to 
Companion readers. 








PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


201 Columbus Avenue, 


Boston, Mass. 





From Death’s 


F. 


Door. 


Mr. BARKER: _ 
Dear a Five 


years ago 


door by bronchial trouble, and for three months kept | 


in a sick-room. 
cian expected me to live. I used only one bottle o 


hysi- 
your 


For weeks neither my family nor 


Young Cherry Balsam, 





which entirely cured me of all bronchial troubie. I 
prize your Young Cherry Balsam above -_ other medi 


cine. 


The above 18 positively true.—GkO. A 


» POUSLAND, 


No. 1 Green Street, Salem, Mass. 
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-WINTHROP M-BAKER- 


49° Atlantic .Ave 
BOSTON 


We will send to all who request | 


I was brought to death’ 3 | 


Ask your Druggist for McAlvin’s Dyspepsia Pills. 


* Advice to Dyspeptics,” telling what food they should eat, 
oad what to avoid, will be mailed FREE to any address 


JOHN H. McALVIN, Lowell, Mass. 









Your 
Grocer 
for 


Two Mince Pies, equal to our 
Grandmother's, from each pack- 
age of None-Such Mince Meat, 
without the worry and work. For 
sale by all Grocers. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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If no dealer sells 
Our Easy Payment Plan is simple, 
us mail you an explanation of it. 
Slightly 


your 
prices. 


183 Tremont St., 
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RS 


our 


if desired. 


PIANO 


pianos 


on easy 
payments 


your vicinity, write 
easy and fair. Let 
years to pay for 
pianos at reduced 


in us. 


Three 
used 


Catalogue and full information sent promptly (free). 
Before buying elsewhere write us and save money. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


(Masonic Temple, ) 


BOSTON, MASS. 





The 


Jackson Sanatorium 


. > > 
Dansville, New York. 
The Location 
Unsurpassed for beauty and healthfulness, 


The Staff of Physicians 


~ ad _— Women of recognized skill and expe- 


The Fire- Proof Main Building 


Planned and constructed to meet every need. 


The Facilities for Treatment, Rest and Recreation 
the perfection of its methods and manage 
ment under long experience, 


And 


make this 


The Leading Health Institution of the Country. 


Autumn and Winter months considered the 
| favorable for treatment. 
Reached via Del., 


New York or Buffalo without change. 


For beautiful illustrated pamphlet and further information, 


most 


Lack. and Western R. R. from 


Founded 
1858. 





address 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Sec’y. 
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heat Germ 


{[FOULDS’ WHEAT GERM MEAL.) 


The Strength Builder ! 
K The Muscle Maker! 


The Great Breakfast Delicacy ! 


EAT IT 
For Breakfast 


And it sustains you until dinner! 
Y Particularly recommended for Brain 
Workers, School Children and Per- 
sons of sedentary occupation . 


ARE YOU AWARE 


That WHEAT GERM < is peculiar in NOT being a product of the entire 
grain? It is prepared from the Life-principle of the Wheat,—the Germ 

or seed, and the rich and precious gluten stored up as food for the % 
young plant when it begins to grow. Hence it is non-starchy, extra 
nutritious, and 


Always Relishable. 


Si 


Pod 


So 





ARMSTRONG & McKELVY, | e 
ET cccmaa 
Pittsburgh. 
ATLANTIC, ook 
BEYMER- ‘BAUMAN, 
BRADLEY, | nt 
ew or 
cen egtew York. it for granted that you want to get the best 
OL! e ° . . 
teak results in painting, you will have to use Pure 
ffal . é 
oa oe White Lead to obtain them. There are many 
ee ay OH | mixtures branded ‘‘White Lead,” ‘Pure White 
FAHNESTOCK, . . . . > 
sewer sonra. Lead,” etc., which contain little, if any White 
im | Lead, but are principally barytes, which is of 
Louisville. } ‘ ° 
JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO. | Jittle value, if not worthless. To be sure, 
4 | . . 
eT Ulead. | accept only a genuine brand (see list). 
MISSOURI, % 
RED par Louis. | If you want any shade of color, tint the White Lead with National 
St. Louis. | Lead Co.'s tinting colors, prepared expressly for this purpose. A feature 
SALEM, Salem, M } of these colors is the ease with which they are used and the exactness 
SHIPMAN, = } with which the desired shade is obtained. For particulars send for pam- 
hicago. phiet. free. 
souTHERN Sa ; 
ender nt eee NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
‘New York. I 7 
UNION, ” 1 Broadway, New York. 
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During L Lent 


Beardsley’ S 
Shredded 
Codfish 


A Delightful Preparation. 


As usual, a good article is quickly 
imitated byinferior goodsthatclaim — 
to be ‘‘just as good,’’ etc.~ There is only one “Shredded” Codfish. 


roca Ask your Grocer for BEARDSLEY’S Shredded Codfish and take no other. 


Smoked 10¢ 4 Box J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 


Best te 179 & 180 West St., New York. 
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Once More 


it seems proper for us to remind Companion readers that 
under the terms of the present Tariff Bill (which did not 
go into fud/ effect until January 1, of this year), prices 
on all sorts of Foreign 


Rugs and Carpets 


are much lower than for years. Carpets made in this 
country are also at the very bottom. It follows from this 
that This Spring is the time of all others to buy Carpets. 


= If you are too far from Boston to call, send a letter instead. ae > | 
We are always happy to correspond with intending purchasers. 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


CARPETS ied UPHOLSTERY, 
658 Washington St. (opposite Boylston St.), Boston, Mass. 
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\\ A Delicious Breakfast ! 


To begin with, Quaker Oats 
and cream: then 4 
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Y Sold only in 2 Ib. Packages. 4 
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BORA 
LS) OIL 


“A new thing under the sun!” 


And the best thing under the sun for & 
healing. It does more good, and does it @& 
sooner, than any other external remedy. @ 


SOK 


It’s for the quick relief and cure of 


Burns Piles = 
Bruises Chilblains @ 
Boils Sprains Ne 
Bites and Stings Neuralgia G 
Sores Ulcerated Teeth @ 
Ulcers Catarrh @ 
Itch Sore Throat @ 
Earache — Erysipelas @ 
Sore Eyes Eczema we 


And every kind of skin affection. 


1S 


Price 25 and 50 cents per box. At druggists, or by mail. 


THE BRANDRETH Co., 274 Canal St., New York. 
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